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Impressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Illustrated by the author 
SECOND PAPER—TINAMOUS, PARTRIDGES, AND SOLITAIRES 


N THE tropics, as in more familiar scenes, the birdsongs of the fields are 
frank, pastoral, and prevalent. With us, the Meadowlark, Field Sparrow, 
Vesper, and Song Sparrows pipe often and openly, and, from May to 

October, their notes are almost constantly in the air. But the forest birds are 
more reluctant singers, and their rare notes are all mystery, romance, and 
reclusive shyness. The Field Sparrow will sit on a dock-stalk and sing; looking 
you in the eyes; the Veery will quietly fade away when your presence is 
discovered. 

So it is, even to a more marked degree, in the tropics. In the open pastures 
and on the bushy slopes of the Andes, one hears the shrill piping of the ‘Four- 
wing’ Cuckoo (Diplopterus), the insistent kekking of the Spurwing Plover, 
the dry, phoebe-like fret of the Spine-tails (Synallaxis), the lisping insect- 
songs of Grassquits, and, from the bordering forest-edge, the leisurely whist- 
ling of Orioles. 

But, enter the forest, and all is of another world. For a long time, perhaps, 
as you make your way through the heavy hush of its darkened ways, no sound 
strikes the ear but the drip of water from spongy moss-clumps on broad leaves. 
You feel yourself to be the only animate thing in your universe. All at once, 
perhaps for off through the forest, perhaps close behind you, you hear the 
strangely moving whinny of a Tinamou. I think no sound I have ever heard 
has more deeply reached into me and taken hold. Whether it is the intensity 
of feeling that a deep, silent forest always imposes; the velvet smoothness of the 
wailing call; the dramatic crescendo and diminuendo that exactly parallels its 
minor cadence up and down a small scale; something, perhaps the combination 
of all these, makes one feel as if he had been caught with his soul naked in his 
hands, when, in the midst of his subdued and chastened revery, this spirit- 
voice takes the words from his tongue and expresses so perfectly all the 
mystery, romance, and tragedy that the struggling, parasite-ridden forest 
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diffuses through its damp shade. No vocal expression could more wonderfully 
convey this intangible, subduing, pervasive quality of silence; a paradox, 
perhaps, but not out of place with this bird of mystery. 

Only less appealing are those other chaste singers in the cloud-forest, the 
Solitaires. It is, indeed, a strange sensation, in uncanny harmony with the 
unexpected familiarity one always feels in a tropic forest, when, thinking 

vaguely of Thrush 
songs, the silver note of 
a Solitaire crystallizes 
the thought. There are 
many kinds, and they 
have varied song-types 
beyond most similarly 
unified genera. The 
most typical is simply a 
lovely Hermit Thrush 
song, giving that effect 
of a private hearing so 
graciously done by our 
own Thrushes. For 
some elusive reason, it 
seems as if these birds 
_ always sang as the shy 
perquisite of the favored 
few, and thus, perhaps, 
it is that their songs 
never become common. 
Our own Townsend’s 
Solitaire has a _ very 
different melody, a 
blithe, Grosbeak warble, 
» ~~~ _ frequently given in lark- 
; = like flight, quite unlike 

TINAMOU (Crypturus) . 
any of the tropical spe- 
cies I have heard. These are all of the chaste, contemplative type, given 
from a perch part way up in the forest, and in frequent accompaniment of 
splashing water in mossy and fern fringed ravines. Myadesies ralloides, of the 
Andes, sings almost exactly like a Hermit Thrush, as does Myadestes unicolor, 
of Mexico, while Myadestes solitarius, of Jamaica, singing from the tree-ferns 
up on Blue Mountain, reminded me strongly of the Varied Thrush heard in 
the dark, cold spruce-flats of the Alaskan coast;—what a transposition! A 
vibrant, steadily crescendo note, as true as a violin, fading to nothing. Then 
another in a new key. A rich, descending broken scale followed, after a 
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pause; then an exceedingly high trill, swelling and dying. These singers 
were common at about five thousand feet, and their choral chanting was 
an experience to be long remembered. Mvyadestes obscurus, of southern 
Mexico, has a song more spontaneous and overflowing than the other tropical 
species; I thought of a Bobolink when I first heard it. The song began high in 
the scale, and very loud; then through the rich progression of its bubbling 
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JAMAICAN SOLITAIRE (Myadestes solitarius) 
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cadences it gradually fell in pitch and lost volume till it died out, as with loss 
of breath. This is the “Jilguero” of the natives, while unicolor is known as 
“Clarin.”’ Distinguished from these as “jilguero de la tierra’’ are the wrens of the 
genus Leucolehis, which have a way of singing at your very feet, hidden under 
the ferns and low-growing soft plants of earth. Theirs too, are violin tones, and, 
though the songs are not rare, the singer is seldom seen, however patiently you 
search or wait for him in the mosquito-ridden air of his dripping haunts. It has 
always seemed a mystery to me how these little birds of the cloud-forest keep 
dry. They are, indeed, the only dry thing you would encounter in a week’s 
hunt, for overhead all is oozing water, all the leaves are shiny-wet, and under 
foot is soaking, rotting vegetable mold or deep muddy ooze, that frequently 
lets you in over your boot-tops. 

In the same forests that shelter the Tinamou and Solitaire dwell the 
evasive and ventriloquistic Woodpartridges (Odontophorus). These are richly 
garbed in velvety, rotten-wood colors, with all the minute moth-like pattern 
of Whip-poor-wills. But wonderful as is their coat, it is their vocal perfor- 
mance that gives them real distinction, for besides the familiar Partridge 
clucking and pipping, heard only at close range and therefore seldom, they 
possess a loud rollicking call that may be heard a mile or more across the 
forested course of a mountain river. 

Once, while I was pussy-footing along a little water trail in the hope of 
again seeing a Golden-headed Trogon, I was congealed for the moment by a 
loud, explosive alarm, at the end of a fallen and rottening bole that lay just 
before me. “Kivelry, cavalry, kivelry, cavalry, pt’, pt, pt, t ¢ t t, and up 
popped a brown velvet bird, called once more and dropped, already running, 
on the other side of the log. The call, at close range, had a rooster-like 
quality not noticeable in the distance, and I was surprised to see that the 
whole complicated and rapid performance was the work of one bird. 

Perhaps it is a sort of statute of limitations that makes us constantly com- 
pare new birdsongs with familiar ones at home;—perhaps it is the paucity of 
our language that renders description almost futile. But occasionally a resem- 
blance is so striking that no alternative suggests itself. Sweltering in the heat 
and glare of the Andean foothills, veins throbbing with the exertion of the 
climbing hunt, exhaustion screaming for a let-up, and temper getting thin, 
something turns over inside one when, of a sudden, comes the cheery, old-home 
‘Bob-white’ of the little crested Eupsychortyx Quail. Appearances would never 
suggest the close relationship, but this little fellow, three thousand miles from 
home, says ‘Bob-white’ without a trace of accent, striking a primitive chord 
that does queer things, for the moment, to the inner you, caught unawares! 


Notes on How to Start a Colony of Purple Martins 


By THOS. L. McCONNELL, McKeesport, Pa. 
With a diagram by the author 


of Purple Martins if they knew what to do and how to get about it. 

An interesting elderly physician who likes to talk about birds told me 
that, if he could only get a pair of Purple Martins, he would put up a bird-box 
right away, and then added that there were never any around. Possibly he 
needs a bird-house catalogue, with full instructions. 

The Martin has a strong tendency to cling to its old home and associations, 
and, unless driven out by the English Sparrow, only the immature (last year’s 
young) birds seek new quarters. Generally it is an easy task to start a new 
colony where there are colonies in the immediate neighborhood. 

They prefer the old weather-beaten box to the new one, smelling of new 
lumber and paint, when other things are the same. This may be tested by 
putting up one bird-house of each kind. Invariably, the old storm-beaten box 
will fill up, while a single pair may select the new one. New boxes, even if 
erected near other Martin colonies, will be more popular after the first season. 
Of course, there are exceptions to this rule. The writer has found it expedient 
to age the new bird-house by smearing the inside of all the rooms with wet mud 
or clay, which seems to please the birds. 

When one prefers to paint the bird-house for a new Martin colony, select 
inconspicuous colors, such as a pearl or stone color, and paint the pole black. 
Plain white without trimmings seems to harmonize with the nature of these birds. 
White, unless otherwise specified, is the standard rule for painting bird-houses 
for Martins by one of the leading bird-house companies. After a colony is a 
year or so old and well established, there is little objection to painting and, 
moreover, it is advisable to do so in order to preserve the wood and beautify 
the structure. 

An eight- or ten-room house is usually large enough for the first year’s 
experiment. The rooms should be about 8 x 8 x 10 inches high, and each room 
should be separate and have but oneentrance. The entrances or holes into rooms 
are commonly of three types: round, about 234 inches diameter; square or rect- 
angular, about 2% inches x 2% inches; or a combination of the first two, 
which gives a pretty opening with the arch. The last two types have the 
advantage of allowing greater accessibility for cleaning out Sparrows’ nests. 
The regular entrance will give sufficient ventilation for each room, and no other 
holes should be provided. The rooms should be draught-proof, and be covered 
with a water-tight roof. Separate platforms may be provided in front of each 
opening, for the Martins love to sit around and rest or sun themselves. 

A very important point is the location of the bird-house. Choose an open 
space, if possible, away from the shade of trees and free from buildings. 
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The box should be placed on a high pole, at least sixteen feet above the 
ground. 

The box should be ready about the first day of April for new colonies, but 
several weeks later will do for old colonies. Many new boxes have been taken 
up by the Martins as late as the first of June, and non-breeding birds may come 
during June and July. 

A hinged pole, which allows the box to swing down to the ground, is a great 
convenience, and has many obvious advantages. By all means make the pole 
cat-proof and, still better, take the additional precaution of exterminating 
locally the cat, the birds’ worst enemy. 

The Martins require assistance in their continuous struggle with the 
English Sparrow, if you do not want to see this beautiful Swallow driven away. 

There are many ways to aid these birds: One of the best is everlastingly to 
rid the bird-houses of all Sparrow nests, beginning about the first of April, 
and continuing even after the Martins appear to be in full possession. Every 
once in a while a pair of sly Sparrows will slip into one of the rooms and fill it 
full of rubbish while the Martins are away, not to say anything about how they 
like to eat the eggs of the Martins. A claw-hook fastened to a long stick makes 
an ideal cleaning tool. 

Shooting is a first-class way to make the English Sparrow go, and this is 
effective only when both male and female are killed. When only one is killed 
the other one brings around a new mate the next day. Where a city or town 
ordinance prohibits shooting, the fourth of July is a glorious day to make up 
for lost time, and destroy a lot of pests. It is not necessary to shoot every 
Sparrow, as a few judicious shots are sufficient in most cases. 

Poisoning is a very good method to thin out the hosts of English Sparrows, 
but is most effective as a winter’treatment. For more information, see U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 383, ““How to Destroy English 
Sparrows,” which is sold by the Superintendant of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for five cents a copy. 

A new enemy of the Martin is the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris), a recent 
importation from England, which has gained a strong foothold in many of the 
states along the Atlantic seaboard. The writer has yet to see a Starling in 
western Pennsylvania, and intends to treat them like their cousins, the English 
Sparrow. 

Many persons who formerly have put up bird-houses for the Martin only 
to see them crowded with Sparrows have given up in despair. They should 
remember that to start and to hold a colony of Martins is a pleasure for the 
bird-lover, requiring preseverance and patience in fighting against their enemies. 
One should not become discouraged with a failure the first year. Nothing 
that comes easily is worth much. 


Winter Feeding 


By W. L. SKINNER, Proctorsville, Vt. 
With photograph by the author 


the outfit of a bird student was chiefly a shot-gun and a scalpel; today 

it is the camera, feeding-table, and field-glass. One cannot read Audu- 
bon without being convinced of the great appreciation and love he had for 
birds; yet his love for science was even greater, and we regret that the destruc- 
tion of so much bird life should have seemed necessary. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred of us interested in birds do not want a 
bird’s stomach cut open to find out just what he has been eating, nor do we 
care what the formation of bone and muscle may be. These things about a 
bird we do not love, but we do love beauty of form and color, his song, socia- 
bility, and intelligence. As birds learn to trust us and feel secure with us, the 
more strongly are these and other features brought out. For instance, the 
peculiar squirrel-like habit of the Nuthatch and Chickadee in hiding bits of 
food in winter-time for future use, searching diligently to find a nook or cranny 
just to their liking and many other odd items of interest which may be learned 
only when we become intimate with a bird. 

Suet is used largely as a winter food, and is good so far as it goes; but, at 
best, it is a substitute for other food. 

The writer lives in a butternut country, and for a number of years has used 
this nut in feeding birds. It is a rich, nutritious, oily, and, we might say, 
natural food for winter birds; at any rate, birds will leave suet at any time for 
butternuts. On account of the Chickadees’ habit of storing food, it is better 
to crack the nut on the side, which makes a lot of fine crumbs; otherwise 
large quantities will be carried off and hidden. 

A Purple Finch friend of mine would partake of hemp seed, but he was 
exceedingly fond of butternut. This bird appeared with the Chickadees one 
morning, and in twenty-four hours had become so tame that he would respond 
to my whistle by flying into my hand for his favorite food. At times a Chickadee 
would alight in the same hand. This the Finch would resent by advancing to- 
ward the Chickadee with open mouth, scolding and using bad language gener- 
ally. The Chickadee also, with open mouth, would hang on as long as he dared, 
his body and head thrown back; and the two birds, thus facing each other, 
presented a ludicrous and most interesting sight. I made one or two snaps 
with the camera at them but, owing to some one of the uncertainties of photog- 
raphy, the result was not satisfactory. 

Redpolls would not eat butternut, but four or five of them would crowd 
into the hand after millet seed. Finding an Acadian Chickadee one day, I 
I advanced slowly toward him, and held out part of my lunch (a doughnut). 
He showed the same confidence that his black-capped relative does, and 
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fluttered within a few inches of the outstretched hand several times, but did 
not quite dare accept me on so short acquaintance. Chickadees, when fed at a 
window, get into the habit of searching other windows for food and, if one 
happens to be open, they are sure to fly in, and will injure themselves by flying 
against the window-glass, or they will even fly into neighbors’ houses. One 
of my Chickadees was killed during my absence by the well-meaning but 
awkward efforts of a young relative. To release a bird, pull down every shade 
quickly, throw up one window, and lift the shade up as far as the window 
opening, and the bird will make his way out without injury. Birds should not 
be fed at windows at all, but entirely out-of-doors. 


A BIRD IN THE HAND 


Another Chickadee lit on the pipe of a man walking on the railroad nearly 
a mile away. The man believing that he was about to have his eyes pecked 
out by some freak bird, made several passes at the Chickadee before his com- 
panion, who knew of my birds, could enlighten him. 

The writer does not believe in the use of the feeding-house having glass 
sides. If a feeding-table is protected from snow and rain, that is sufficient. 
Finally, the question of making pets of birds should be looked at from all 
angles, and the interests of the birds served in each case, as best we may. 

The philosophy of California John, in ‘The Cabin,’ is delightful. On being 
urged to tame a certain wild fawn he frequently met, he observed: “Oh, he’d 
gentle all right, but, ‘Ma’am, I don’t believe in gentling no wild critter what- 
ever that I can’t take care of. It makes it easy for the first fellow with a gun 
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or claws that comes along.” The writer has known, and knows of a number of 
tame deer, and in every case they met with a violent or premature death; and 
that, too, regardless of whether they had their liberty or were kept in an in- 
closure. Is this not the end of every wild bird or animal? Do birds that we 
have made pets of end their career sooner than their wilder brothers? To know 
a bird individually gives us a great deal of pleasure, but are there not various 
view-points to be considered? 


City Nighthawks 


By CLINTON G. ABBOTT 
Photographs by the author 


HAT “Charity begins at home” 
is admitted by all. But that 
wild-bird photography may begin 

at home—without even so much as 
going outside the front door—would 
doubtless be questioned by many. Even 
stranger would such a proposition ap- 
pear when “home”’ is in the midst of a 
great city. Yet the proof is found in 
the accompanying photographs, which 
were taken upon the roof of a house in 
one of Brooklyn’s most closely built 
sections. 

The bird which exhibits this strange 
affinity for the city’s roar and inhos- 
pitable masonry is the Nighthawk, 
normally a shy and retiring inhabitant 
of barren fields and lonely wastes. 
Whether the level monotony of city 
roofs reminds it of the plains, whether 
its insect food abounds in the urban 
atmosphere, I cannot say; but the fact 
remains that annually many of these 
birds spend the summer in large cities, 
where, as evening approaches, they may 

“THE MOST CONVENIENT COIGN be seen cavorting above the chimney- 
OF OBSERVATION” : / , 

tops and uttering their harsh cries. The 

female lays her two mottled eggs, without the slightest pretense of nest-build- 

ing, on a bare, flat roof—always selecting for this purpose a roof of the tar and 

gravel variety. 


Many an evening in June I 
have searched the house-tops of the 
block where I live in New York in 
an attempt to find a Nighthawk’s 
nest; or have watched until dark, 
hoping to follow one of the birds 
to its home roof, but I have 
always been unsuccessful. All I 
have seen were fascinating exhibi- 
tions of the Nighthawk’s strange 
idiosyncrasies of flight—the erratic 
flaps and pauses, the bat -like 
waverings, and the rushing, roaring 
descents that well give the bird its 
colloquial name of ‘Bull-bat.’ And 
at night I would awake to hear, 
through the open window, the 
grating “‘beedz,” “beedz,” carried 


from the starlit sky, as though taunting me. 


City Nighthawks 


“QUEER LITTLE GRAY FUZZY CHICKS” 


I was therefore delighted when, on July 20, 1906, a telephone call at my 
office informed me of the discovery of a Nighthawk’s nest on a roof in Brooklyn. 
With rare discrimination, the bird had selected the home of Dr. Wm. C. 
Braislin, a well-known ornithologist and member of the A.O.U.! Emerging 


“SHE TRAILED HER WINGS PITIFULLY” 


from his front door, he 
had seen the neatly 
chipped half of a Night- 
hawk’s egg lying upon 
the doorstep, which told 
him quite plainly that a 
pair of twins had been 
born in the sky-parlor 
—with the resultant 
hurry call for the bird 
photographer. 

At the close of the 
business day, I snatched 
my camera and hast- 
ened to Dr. Braislin’s 
home. It was about 6 
P.M., aS we mounted 
the ladder leading to 
the roof. Silently we 
raised the hatch and 
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peeped out. There was the mother Nighthawk brooding her callow young amid 
the incongruous surroundings of chimneys, cornices, and tin roofs. Cautiously 
creeping up on my knees (by reason of the gravel a distinctly uncomfortable 
procedure!), and slowly pushing in front of me my old-fashioned tripod camera, 
I took two pictures at varying distances. The Nighthawk sat motionless with 
eye half closed, as though dozing. But it is evident that she was watching me 
closely; for, as soon as I had approached within about ten feet, with a sudden 
start she flopped to one side and, as though painfully injured, went shuffling 
across the roof. She trailed her wings pitifully and gave every other evidence 
of helplessness in her efforts to induce us to follow after her. But, when she 
discovered that she could not decoy us away in this fashion, she abandoned 
her tactics and took up her position on the most convenient coign of obser- 
vation—a chimney. Motionless, she watched to see what we would do to her 
babies. We noted that she stood lengthwise on the chimney, not across it,— 
a habit doubtless inherited from generations of ancestors who have found this 
attitude on the limbs of trees inconspicuous and protective for the diurnal sleep. 
In fact, she assumed the same position wherever she chanced to perch—whether 
on parapet, cornice, or coping—as, in my attempts to stalk her with my camera, 
I scared her from one point to another. 

We then turned our attention to the two queer little gray fuzzy chicks, so 
unceremoniously uncovered, yet apparently quite unperturbed. They made 


“AMID THE INCONGRUOUS SURROUNDINGS OF CHIMNEYS, CORNICES 
AND TIN ROOFS” 


Some Results of Bird-Lore’s Christmas Bird Censuses 13 
not the slightest motion beyond that caused by their breathing, and squatted 
close to the uncomfortable-looking pebbles. 

However we may criticise the Nighthawk for deserting the pure air of the 
country for the city’s grime and smoke, we must admit, at least, that in the 
tar-and-gravel roof she has selected about as admirable a background as could 
be found for the concealment of herself and her offspring. The downy chicks, 
especially, were practically invisible from a short distance, and they added to 
the delusion by their motionless crouching. They permitted unlimited time 
exposure from every angle, till the sun was gone altogether and we were obliged 
to withdraw from the roof. 


Some Results of Bird-Lore’s Christmas Bird Censuses 


By E. H. PERKINS 


HE following curves and diagrams are based on the Christmas Bird 
Censuses published in Brrp-LorE from 1go1 to 1911. In the great 
accumulation of data in these reports much can be learned on the winter 

distribution of a given species over a series of years. In the figures given in 

this article, I have plotted the rise and fall in numbers of ten species of winter 
birds over an area including New England and New York. The species have 
been selected from the two classes into which our winter birds fall. From the 
regular residents I have taken the Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, 

Downy Woodpecker, and Brown Creeper. The irregular winter visitants are 
represented by the Red-breasted Nuthatch, Pine Siskin, Redpoll, Pine Gros- 

beaks, and the Red- and White-winged Crossbills. In plotting the curves, the 

years are taken as the abscissas, while the ordinates are found by dividing the 
total number of individuals seen each year by the number of reports for that 
year. In figure II the scale of the ordinance is twice that in Figure I, otherwise 
the curves of the birds in Figure II would be too flat to show well. The curves 

start with 1901, as I was unable to obtain the census for 1900. 

There seems to be some evidence that the various species of birds rise and 
fall together in abundance. This is best seen between 1905 and 1907. The 
year 1906 was one of abundance for almost all species. This year was 
preceded and followed by years of general scarcity. About 1903 and 1904, 
and. again in 1908, there seems to have been a more or less general rise in 
abundance. 

It might be expected that the curves of the regular winter residents would 
be fairly regular, and that those of the boreal species would be more or less 
jagged. This expectation is, in every case but one, borne out by the 
facts. The exception is the Chickadee. This bird is an abundant permanent 
resident over the area under consideration, and a regular curve might be 
expected. The fact is that the Chickadee shows one of the most irregular of all 
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the curves. Starting from its lowest ebb in 1901, the species rose in abundance 
until it reached its maximum. Since then there have been two more waves of 
abundance, reaching their cumulations in 1907 and 1910 respectively. In 
neither of these years, however, was the bird so abundant as in 1903. It should 
be noted that no birds except the Redpoll and Pine Siskin have ever reached 
the lowest mark of the Chickadee. 

In sharp contrast to the curve of the Chickadee stand the curves of the 
other common winter birds—the White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, 
and Downy Woodpecker. The curves of these birds are very regular, showing, 
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Red-breasted Nuthatch (10%). 


Pine Grosbeak (6%)..... 


Red Crossbill (4%) 


White-winged Crossbill (4%) . . 


as a rule, only slight changes from year to year. The Creeper, which is the 
most migratory of the three, shows the smoothest curve. 

The curves of the boreal birds, on the other hand, are very irregular. The 
Red-breasted Nuthatch and the Crossbills for a series of winters appear and 
are absent on alternate years. The Pine Grosbeak, as a rule, seems to appear 
in abundance after every two years of absence. The curves of the Pine Siskin 
and Redpoll are remarkable for the great waves of 1908 and 1909, respectively. 
1908 was one of the ‘bird winters.’ Southern birds were common north of 
their normal winter range, while, for some reason, boreal birds came south in 
greater numbers than usual. This was the year of the Siskin wave, but it was 
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also the first year since 1902 when there had been no Redpolls. The next 
year was one of scarcity. The curves show that all the birds fell off, while the 
Chickadees reached their lowest mark for eight years. Then the flocks of Red- 
polls came in numbers that barely missed the highest mark of the Chickadee 
in 1903. Why the Redpolls came in 1909, instead of in 1908, is one of the many 
mysteries of the bird migrations. For the last two years, the Redpolls although 
less abundant than in 1909, have remained far above their usual numbers. 

The average abundance of the selected species for the last ten years is 
shown in Figure III. The figures are obtained in the same manner as the 
ordinates of the curves. The total number of individuals seen is divided by the 
total number of reports for the ten years. The diagram shows the remarkable 
fact that Redpolls and Pine Siskins are, on the average, more abundant than 
such common regular residents as the White-breasted Nuthatch and Downy 
Woodpecker. This is due to the great waves of Redpolls and Siskins mentioned 
above. This is not the true state of affairs in an average winter. 
Everyone knows that, while at times Redpolls and Siskins may be more 
abundant than Nuthatches and Downy Woodpeckers, the latter are to be 
ranked among our few everyday birds. 

Figure IV indicates more nearly the relative abundance for an average 
winter. The diagram shows the percentage of the total number of reports that 
contain the species under consideration. Here the regular winter residents 
stand ahead of the irregular visitants, like the Siskins, Redpolls, and Crossbills. 
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REDPOLL 


The common form of the Redpoll breeds from ocean to ocean in the northern 
two-thirds of Canada, and comes south in winter into the northern half of the 


United States. 
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Ottawa, O 
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Southeastern South Dakota 
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Aweme, Manitoba. . 
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Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Plain, Alberta 
, Alberta. . se a5s SP Ck Rare 

Fort Klamath, Ore. 

Okanagan, B. C.... Ee ae 


| April 23 
| April 29 


| April 8 


| March 18 


Latest date of the 


Average date of 
last one seen 


the last one seen 


| February 23, 1901 
February 19, 1875 
February 12, 1899 

| March 24, 1888 
March 28, 1888 
April 18, 1888 
May 11, 1900 

| April 21, 1886 
April, 21, 1907 

| April 29, 1887 
May 5, 1911 

| May 8, 1909 
April 28, 1894 

| May 5, 1909 
May 3, 1910 
April 28, 1895 
May 2, 1891 
January 9, 1884 
February 7, 1883 

| April 17, 1894 
April 15, 1891 
April 19, 1895 
May 14, 1909 
May 12, 1885 
April 25, 1885 
April 23, 1883 
March 13, 1875 
March 20, 1897 
April 9, 1904 
April 18, 1909 
May 2, 1902 
April 20, 1893 
May 8, 1903 
April 27, 1907 
April 17, 1896 
May 7, 1909 
May 12, 1909 

| May 9g, 1878 

| May 2, 1907 


March 18 
March 18 
April 8 


March 19 
April 1 
April 17 
April 13 
April 22 


April 12 
April 9 
April 21 
April 8 
April 13 


April 4 
April 16 
April 19 


April 14 
May 4 
May 9 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number Average date of Earliest date of 


PLACE — fall arrival fall arrival 


Okanagan, B. C. ’ October 25 October 16, 1889 
Eagle Lake, Calif November 30, 1899 
Banff, Alberta ees, September 22, 1909 
Columbia Falls, Mont. October 24 October 7, 1895 
Terry, Mont 7 October 29 October 23, 1903 
Boulder, Colo October 21, 1911 
Aweme, Manitoba October 14 September 14, 1901 
Sioux Falls, S. D aH November 1 October 30, 1910 
Gresham, Nebr. aero November 16, 1896 
Elk River, Minn. ; 2 November 1 October 31, 1883 
Lanesboro, Minn. November 5 October 31, 1887 
North Freedom, Wis. October 2, 1904 
National, Ia November 10 November 8, 1908 
Southern Ontario October 27 October 10, 1888 
Northern Michigan ; October 26 October 14, 1894 
Camden, Ind November 5, 1878 
Chicago, Ill. November 2 October 14, 1906 
New Haven, Mo. November 18, 1903 
Hickman, Ky. December 10, 1886 
Brownsville, Tenn. January, 9, 1884 
North River, Prince Ed. Island October 4, 1887 
Pictou, N. S. October 13, 1894 
Scotch Lake, N. B. : October 19 October 14, 1904 
Montreal, Que October 23, 1910 
Phillips, Me... October 21 October 5, 1911 
Southern Maine November 6 October 26, 1910 
Jefferson, N. H. October 24, 1910 
West Barnet, Vt. October 22, 1910 
Central Massachusetts November 7 October 29, 1889 
Northern New York November 18 November 5, 1889 
Portland, Conn December 8 November 27, 1889 
Morristown, N. J December 19 December 11, 1910 
State College, Pa. December 12, 1908 
Baltimore, Md January 17, 1897 


The dates given above refer to the movements of the common form of the 
Redpoll, /inaria, but there is also another form of this bird called Holbeell’s 
Redpoll, which breeds probably in northeastern Asia and northwestern North 
America, and in migration comes southwestward into the northern United 
States. It is rare, but has been taken at Koshkonong, Wis., January 22, 1867; 
Meridian, Wis., January 22— April 3, 1896; near Iowa City, Ia., January 18- 
February 22, 1896; Chicago, Ill., November 2, 1878; North Bridgton, Me., 
November 25, 1878; Gorham, Me., February 3, 1903; Swampscot, Mass., 
March 26, 1883; Lexington, Mass., March 10, 1890; and Ossining, N. Y., 
February 12-13, 1883. Thus these New England birds have migrated east 
about two degrees for each degree they have moved toward the south. 

There is still another subspecies, the Greater Redpoll, rostrata, which breeds 
in Greenland, and migrates in winter southward to the United States as far 
west as the Rocky Mountains. It is more common than the Holbeell’s, but, as 
compared with the common Redpoll, it is a rare visitant. ._It was taken at Erie, 
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Pa., March 31, 1893; Princeton, N. J., February 6, 1872; New Haven, Conn., 
December 17, 1878; Providence, R. I., March 14, 1896; Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 26, 1906, April 10, 1907, and November 1, 1910; abundant at Revere Beach 
and Nantasket Beach, February 19-22, 1883; Westbrook, Me., January 26- 
February 27, 1896, and December 12, 1903; Houghton, Mich., November 20, 
1904; near Iowa City, Ia., January 18-25, 1896; Meridian, Wis., January 9, 
March 26, 1896, and Magnolia, Colo., December 9, 1895. This last individual 
had traveled twice as many degrees to the west as to the south. 


HOARY -REDPOLL 


The Hoary Redpoll breeds in the high Arctic regions of North America, and 
comes south in the winter as far as the northern United States. The beginning 
of the fall migration was noted September 19, 1903, when flocks appeared at 
Fort Franklin, Mackenzie. Some fall or early winter records in the United 
States are: Cambridge, Mass., November 15, 1880; Swampscot, Mass., 
November 16, 1878; New Haven, Conn., November 24, 1906; Meridian, Wis., 
December 13, 1895; Sault Ste Marie, Mich., December 7, 1899, and Fairbault, 
Minn., December 15, 1883. It was noted in southern Ontario at Guelph 
December 8 and 26, 1903, and was fairly common at Milton the winter of 
1882-3. 

It has remained at Cambridge Mass., in the spring until March 20, 1888; 
Hamilton, Ont., April 6, 1885; Meridian, Wis., March 26, 1896; Miles City, 


Mont., March 12, 1900; Winnipeg, Monitoba, April 3, 1900; Indian Head, 
Saskatchewan, April 17, 1892, and Fort Simpson, Mackenzie, April 30, 1860 
and May 10, 1904. 

Another subspecies of this bird—the Greenland Redpoll—has only one 
record in the United States, that of a single bird taken March 29, 1900. at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


PURPLE FINCH 


The breeding range of the Purple Finch includes southern Canada east of 
Alberta, and the neighboring portions of the United States south to Minnesota, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania (mountains), and Long Island. The great bulk of the 
individuals winter south of the breeding range, but a small percentage remain 
at this season, farther north in the southern part of the breeding range, and 
sometimes even to the middle part. There is therefore a broad belt, covering at 
least a third of the entire range of the species, in which migration dates are 
unsatisfactory, because the records of real spring migration are so mixed with 
notes on birds that have wintered. The case is made more involved by the 
fact that the Purple Finch is normally a late migrant, so that there are, in 
reality, two sets of notes, one of birds that have wintered unnoticed in the deep 
woods and are recorded when they spread to the open country during the first 
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warm days of spring, and the other of migrants from the south that arrive two 
to six weeks later. 

Thus at Madison, Wis., during nine years of observation, the average date 
of the first seen for five of these years is April 21, probably a fair average date 
of arrival for this district, while, during the other four years, the average date 
is March 27, representing birds that had wintered not far distant. Even at 
Ottawa, Ontario, which is well toward the nothern limit of the breeding range, 
the dates of the first seen during twenty-two years are for three years in Feb- 
ruary, ten in March, six in April, and three in May. The above facts show the 
reason for the lack of a regular progression in the dates as given in the follow- 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
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Average date of Earliest date of 
spring arrival spring arrival 


Renovo, Pa April 16 March 11, 1897 
Alfred, N. Y April 1 March 4, 1910 
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Center Lisle, N. Y April 5 March 13, 1886 
Ithaca, N. Y March 19 March 14, 1906 
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Hartford, Conn April 6 February 6, 1888 
Jewett City, Conn April 9 February 24, 1905 
SS Sper eee April 10 January 1, 1911 
Beverly, Mass April 2 March 12, 1905 
St. Johnsbury, Vt April 5 February 12, 1905 
Hanover, N. H April 8 March 7, 1886 
Plymouth, Me April 20 March 26, 1882 
Guater Cite, Canada... ..... 2.620605: April 2 March 6, 1907 
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Chicago, Ill 
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April 18 
April 25 
May 8 
May 6 
April 30 
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last one seen 


April 16, 1898 


| April 7, 1903 


April 30, 1890 


| May 23, 1885 


May 5, 1899 
May 8, 1893 
May 26, 1907 
May 15, 1908 
May 18, 1907 
May 24, 1907 
March 23, 1895 
March 13, 1902 
March 20, 1884 
April 23, 1899 
May 3, 1904 


| May 19, 1907 
| May 19, 1907 


June 6, 1908 


| May 7, 1893 


May 23, 1885 
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Lanesboro, Minn 
Hillsboro, la 
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San Angelo, Tex 
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October 21 
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Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


October 6, 1891 


September, 8, 1896 
October 5, 1 
October 21, 1905 
October 20, 1886 
August 16, 1896 
September 7, 1892 
September 7, 1901 
November 9, 1911 
August 30, Ig10 
September 18, 1890 
September 10, 1890 
September 7, 1908 


| September 4, 1892 
| October 28, 1890 


November 12, 1887 


| November 21, 1902 


Aweme, Manitoba 
Lanesboro, Minn 
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Chicago, Ill 
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Montreal, Canada 
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October 6 
October 25 
November 11 
October 31 


November 30 
October 21 
October 6 
October 13 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


October 22, 1899 
November 12, 1887 
November 24, 1885 
November 9, 1906 
October 6, 1888 
December 7, 1905 
November 8, 1908 
October 11, 1908 
October 29, 1887 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-FIFTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Redpoll (Acanthis linaria linaria, Figs. 1 and 2). In juvenal plumage the 
young male Redpoll resembles the adult female in general color, but the crown 
is without red and is streaked like the nape; the throat lacks a black spot 
and the breast is streaked. 

At the post-juvenal (first fall) molt, in which the wing-quills and tail-feathers 
are retained, the bird acquires its first winter plumage, which is much like that 
of the female (Fig. 2), but in some cases the breast and sides of the neck are 
tinged with rosy. 

As Dwight has shown, there is no spring molt, and the difference between 
winter and summer plumage is due to the effects of fading and wear which make 
the crown-patch seem brighter, the body plumage more sharply streaked and 
less brownish. 

At the post-nuptial (second fall) molt, this plumage, as usual, is completely 
lost, and the rosy-breasted, adult plumage (Fig. 1) acquired. There is more or 
less individual variation, which is probably also in part due to age, in the extent 
of the rosy color of the breast and rump, but this color, once gained, is not lost. 
As in the immature bird, the differences between winter and summer plumage 
are occasioned by fading and by wear. 

Holbeell’s Redpoll (Acanthis linaria holbeilli). This is a more northern 
species, which rarely reaches the United States. It differs from A. /. linaria in 
being larger, while the Greater Redpoll (Acanthis linaria rostrata) of Greenland 
which visits the United States more frequently, is of approximately the same 
size as holbelli, but is darker. These differences, however, while appreciable 
in specimens, are too slight to render identification in life certain. 

Hoary Redpoll (Acanthis hornemanni exilipes, Figs. 3 and 4). The 
plumage changes in this species appear to be the same as those which take 
place with Acanthis linaria, from which it may be known by its unstreaked 
rump and other characters. 

This species rarely comes so far south as the United States, while the Green- 
land Redpoll (Acanthis hornemanni hornemanni), a larger, whiter species, has 
been found in the United States but once. 

Purple Finch (Carpodacus purpureus, Figs. 5 and 6). The nesting or 
juvenal plumage of the male Purple Finch, both in color and pattern, is much 
like its succeeding or first winter plumage. At this age the bird resembles the 
adult breeding female (Fig. 6) but, like winter females, from which it cannot 
be distinguished, the plumage is tinged with buff. There is no spring molt, and 
the first breeding plumage is acquired by wear and fading, when the bird 
resembles the female in summer (Fig. 6). 
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At the first post-nuptial (second fall) molt, the pink plumage of the adult 
(Fig. 5) is gained. For the first year of its life, therefore, the male Purple 
Finch resembles the female in color, but, having once assumed the pink plumage 
of maturity, it is thereafter retained, and the only further change in color is 
due to the wearing off of the whitish barbules of the’reddish feathers, which, 
as Dr. Dwight has shown (‘Sequence of Molts and Plumages’, Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1900, 173), makes the adult male appear to be brighter in summer than 
at other times. 

The California Purple Finch (Carpodacus purpureus californicus), of 
the Pacific Coast Region, closely resembles the eastern bird, but the male is 
duller and darker, the female more olive-green above. As is well known, caged 
male Purple Finches lose their pink plumage and become and remain saffron 
in color, a phenomenon which is generally ascribed to the effects of change of 
food. 


A Codperative Study of Bird Migration 


Birp-Lore asks the codperation of its réaders in recording the migrations of 
certain common birds in the belief that a joint study of their movements will add to 
the interest with which their coming is awaited, and contribute something of 
value to our knowledge of their travels in particular, and bird migration in general. 

By restricting the plan to a small number of common and well-known birds, we 
largely avoid the danger of misidentification, focus our efforts and thereby increase 
the value of the records contributed. 

It is proposed to take three birds which arrive during the earlier part of the 
migration season, and three more which are due in the latter part. A summary 
of observations on the first group will be published in Brrp-Lore for June, while 
those relating to the second group, the names of which will be announced later, 
will appear in Brrp-Lore for August. 

The first three birds selected are the Redwinged Blackbird, Robin, and 
Pheebe. A blank form is appended showing how the records should be scheduled 
before sending them to Brrp-Lore. These records should be mailed to Mr. Charles 
H. Rogers, care of Brrp-Lore, American Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, not later than April 10.—F. M. C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Fourteenth Christmas Census 


HE returns for the Christmas Census 
of 1913 have exceeded in number 
those for any previous year; and, both 

as a means of saving space and of improving 

the character of the censuses, it has been 

deemed advisable to publish only the lists 

which seem more or less adequately to 

represent the winter bird-life of the locality 

to which they relate. Many lists have there- 

fore been rejected under this ruling, while 

others have been excluded, either because 

they were received too late for publication 

or because, in one way or another, they did 

not conform to the plan of the Census out- 

lined in Brrp-Lore for December. It has, of 

course, been difficult to know just where to 

draw the line, and doubtless some lists have 

been excluded which are quite as worthy of 

publication as some which have been re- 

tained, but, in the absence of time to confer 

Be, a with the author, the editors have been 

PINE GROSBEAK obliged to use their own discretion. 
Photographed by S. S. S. Stansell, We have again to thank Mr. Charles H. 
Manly, Alberta * 
Rogers for preparing the censuses for pub- 
lication, as well as for the following introductory note.—F. M. C. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


This winter’s extensive southward movement of Acadian Chickadees is 
the most striking bit of news in the bird world as revealed by the Christmas 
Census. This species breeds as far south as nothernmost or mountainous New 
England and New York, but wanders ordinarily so little in winter that it very 
rarely reaches even Massachusetts. This winter, however, it has appeared as 
far south as southern Rhode Island and Connecticut, and Rhinebeck, New 
York. 

Pine Grosbeaks, Redpolls and the Crossbills have come down in small 
numbers through New England, but not farther. Pine Siskins came earlier in 
much greater numbers and considerably farther south. Northern Shrikes are 
unusually well distributed, although more than one is rarely seen in a day. 
Robins, Bluebirds and others that are chiefly summer residents in the north 
and middle East are, for the most part, scarce. This is the first Christmas when 
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Starlings have been really prevalent in the Philadelphia and Boston regions, and 
one flock has reached Bennington, Vermont. Santa Barbara, California, with 
a list of 96 species, takes the lead as in previous years. 

This year, it was deemed desirable to exclude a number of the lists submitted 
usually because—considering the locality—the time spent afield, or the number 
of birds seen, showed the list to be not at all fairly representative of the Christ- 
mas time bird-life of the region. 

As usual, some observers paid so little attention to the request as to arrange- 
ment that their lists had to be entirely rewritten. In the absence of a specific 
date it is assumed that the census was made on Christmas Day.—C. H. R. 


Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.—Dec. 23; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; overcast in late P.m.; 
ground bare; wind variable, very light; temp. at sunrise, 19°. Old-squaw, 1; Ruffed 
Grouse, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Northern Raven, 4; Crow, 
46; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 10; Chickadee, 15; Acadian Chickadee, 
4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 12 species, 103 individuals.—Harrison F. Lewis 
and E, CHESLEY ALLEN. 

Arnprior, Ont.—o a.m. to 4 p.m. Cloudy; ten inches of snow; wind east, light; temp. 
27° to 31°. American Goldeneye, 1 (female); Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 1; Evening Grosbeaks, heard; Purple Finch, 
1; Redpoll, 6; American Goldfinch, 18; Snow Bunting, 20; Brown Creeper, 2; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 19. Total, 12 species, 72 individuals—Licuort GorMLEY and 
CHARLES MACNAMARA. 

London, Ont. (vicinity of).—Dec. 20; 2.30 to 5.30 P.M. Sky overcast, light rather 
bad; ground barely covered with snow; wind, light, southwest; temp. 34°. Herring Gull, 
1; Scaup, sp. (female), 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Blue Jay, 
1; Crow, 19; Redpoll, 3; Junco, 20; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; 
Chickadee, 28; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 13 species, 90 individuals. Other 
species seen recently: Bronzed Grackle, Pine Grosbeak, American Crossbill, Snow 
Bunting (1,000), Cardinal (pair), Northern Shrike, Robin—C. G. Watson, J. A. 
CAMERON, M. DALgE, and J. F. CALVERT. 

Millbrook, Ont.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1.15 P.M. Six inches of snow on ground; wind 
northeast; temp. 32°. Great Blue Heron, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Blue Jay, 3; Chickadee, 6; Robin, 5. Total, 6 species, 17 individuals. A flock of Wild 
Geese seen flying South ten days ago, many northern lakes being still open.—Sam HunTER. 

Port Dover, Ont.—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with 
three or four inches of snow; wind north to northeast, fresh; temp. 23°. Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; American Crow, 7; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Pine Siskin, flock of 125; Junco, 23; 
Song Sparrow, 1 (heard); Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 11; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 10 species, about 174 individuals—ArtTHur W. 
PRESTON. 

Norway, Maine.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12 M. Overcast; twelve inches of snow; wind 
east, light; temp. 32°. Woodpecker, 1 (heard); Blue Jay, 10; Evening Grosbeak, 14 
(5 males, 9 females, at South Paris; this flock has been seen several times about the 
sumacs just preceding the 25th); Pine Grosbeaks, 16; Hoary Redpoll, 2; Redpoll, 100; 
Greater Redpoll, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; Northern Shrike, 1; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 20; Acadian Chickadee, 2. (Have seen this bird only once 
before this year, and then only one; have seen these two several times this fall and can 
always distinguish their note from that of the common Chickadee.) Total, 14 species, 
277 individuals.—FREELAND Howe, Jr, 
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Tilton, N. H.—9.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; above five inches of snow on ground; 
wind, none; temp. 36°. Goldeneye, 15; Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, heard several; Redpoll, 6; Tree Sparrow, 13; 
White-breasted Nuthatch 1 (heard); Chickadee, 34; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 
10 species, 75 individuals. Crows, Brown Creepers, a Song Sparrow, and an Acadian 
Chickadee have been present within a few days.—GrorcrE L. Piimpton, ERNEsT R. 
PERKINS and Epwarp H. PERKINs. 

Wilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 11 A.m. Cloudy; ground covered with two inches 
of snow; no wind; temp. 38°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 15; Northern 
Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 1. Total, 7 species, 29 
individuals—GrorGce G. BLANCHARD. 

Clarendon, Vt.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 1 p.m. Cloudy; eight inches of snow on ground; 
wind north, light; temp. 35°. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 3; Redpoll, 12; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 1. Total, 8 species, 30 individuals. Redpolls, Siskins and Pine Grosbeaks 
were very numerous up to the middle of December.—L. HENnry Potter. 

Bethel, Vt.— Dec. 22; 9.15 A.M. to 2.15 P.M. Cloudy, but became clear; snow in thin 
patches; wind north, light; temp. 31° to 33°. Duck, sp. 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Redpoll, 1; Chickadee, 18; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 5 species, 22 individuals. 
—Ewiza F. MILLer. 

Bennington, Vt.—Dec. 26; 10 a.m. to 12 M. Cloudy, with light flurries of snow; 
ground covered with from three to ten inches of snow; wind northeast, strong; temp. 36°. 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 
3; Starling, 30; Pine Grosbeak, 1; American Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 19; Northern 
Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 12 species, 68 individuals.— 
The Starling made its first appearance in Bennington, Dec. 12, 1913, when a flock of 
about 30 arrived.—Dr. and Mrs. Lucretius H. Ross, CHARLES Hitcucock and Mrs. 
Wm. H. Braprorp. 

Boston, Mass. (Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Jamaica Pond, Olmsted and 
Riverway Parks, and Charles River Basin.—Dec. 22; 8.45 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. Cloudy A.M., 
clear p.mM.; ground bare, wind northeast, light; temp. 42° to 47°. Great Black-backed 
Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 850; Merganser, 59; Mallard, 4; Black Duck, 413; European 
Widgeon, 2 drakes; Baldpate, 1; Scaup 2; Lesser Scaup, 77; Goldeneye, 4; Bufflehead, 1; 
Ruddy Duck, 2; Coot, 8; Ring-necked Pheasant, 15; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Northern 
Flicker, 8; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 34; Goldfinch, 12; Pine Siskin, 57; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 27; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Robin, 2. Total, 29 species, 
1,609 individuals —Horace W. Wricut and RicHarp M. MARBLE. 

Boston to Gloucester, Mass. (by boat).—Dec. 23; 1 to 3.45 p.m. Cloudy; sea rough; 
wind southeast, strong; temp. 40°. Briinnich’s Murre, 3; Dovekie, 7; Kittiwake, 80; 
Iceland Gull, 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 4; Herring Gull, 1,000; Bonaparte’s Gull, 2; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 8; American Goldeneye, 1. Total, 9 species, 1,106 individuals. 
—ANNA KINGMAN Barry, LiprAn E. BrinceE and Ruts D. Cote. 

Cambridge, Mass. (Fresh Pond and adjoining grounds).—Dec. 25; 9.05 A.M. to 
12.05 P.M. Overcast; ground bare; wind northeast; temp. 40°. Black-backed Gull, 3; 
Herring Gull, 9; American Merganser, 54; Black Duck, 65; Redhead, 2; American 
Goldeneye, 4; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 8; Starling, 75; Meadowlark, 9; Purple Finch, 4; Gold- 
finch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 36; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 5; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 11. Total, 21 species, 315 individuals —Eucrene E. Capuc and 
Horace W. WRIGHT. 

Cambridge, Mass. (Waverley, Belmont, Arlington and Fresh Pond).—Dec. 23; 
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6.50 to 10.20 A.M. Overcast; ground bare; wind southeast, strong; temp. 40° to 30°. 
Point of Pines to Nahant, Mass.—11.40 A.M. to 3.40 P.M. Same conditions. ‘Great Black- 
backed Gull, 50; Herring Gull, 2,000; Red-breasted Merganser, 10; Black Duck, 80; 
American Goldeneye, 25; Old-squaw, 5; Ring-necked Pheasant, 3; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 10; Horned Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 
1; Crow, 20; Tree Sparrow, 3; Goldfinch, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 2; Acadian Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9. Total, 19 species, 
2,255 individuals—Mytes P. BAKER and Henry M. SPELMAN, Jr. (Morning trip 
taken with Howard M. Forbes.) 

Cohasset, Mass. (Black Rock Station to Sandy Cove).—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.15 
p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind northeast, light; temp. 40°. Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 75; 
Old-squaw, 1; American Scoter, 7; White-winged Scoter, 5; Brant, 30; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 1; Flicker, 5; Crow, 8; Purple Finch, 20; Tree Sparrow, 4; Cedar Wax- 
wing 8; Myrtle Warbler, 6; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 25. Total, 15 species, 197 
individuals—Epmunp and Lip1An E. BRIDGE, 

Dighton, Mass.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind northeast, 
light; temp. 40°. Black Duck, 2; a V of 17 Canada Geese honking due south; Wood- 
cock, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 40; 
Goldfinch, 25; White-throated Sparrow, 18; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 
10; Myrtle Warbler, 30; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 30; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 4. Total, 17 species, 221 individuals. The Geese were observed at Bourne, 
Mass., Christmas Eve, by C. L. P.—F. Srymour Hersey and Cuartes L. Paituips. 
(We covered nearly the same ground, keeping well together, while making above list.) 

East Carver, Mass.—Dec. 25; 7 to 10 A.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind northwest, 
medium; temp. 45°. Canada Goose, 52; Bob-white, 6; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Screech Owl, 
1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 23; Purple 
Finch, 1; American Crossbill, 18; American Goldfinch, 12; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 12; 
Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 45; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 50; 
Chickadee, 15; Brown Creeper, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 18; Robin, 5. Total, 22 
species, 289 individuals.—LEsTER E. Pratt. 

Ipswich, Mass. (Castle Hill, beach and dunes).—Dec. 27; 9.45 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. 
Clear; ground lightly covered with snow; wind northeast, strong; temp. 26°. Horned 
Grebe, 1; Loon, 1; Dovekie, ?; Kittiwake, 5; Black-backed Gull, 4; Herring Gull, 30; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 12; Black Duck, 1,000; American Golden-eye, 3; Old-squaw, 2; 
Canada Goose, 7; Brant, 25; Pheasant, 3; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Northern Flicker, 3; 
Horned Lark, 12; American Crow, 100; Meadowlark, 1; American Crossbill, 1; Redpoll, 
1; Snow Bunting, 80; Lapland Longspur, 1; Ipswich Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 24; Junco, 
8; Song Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 24; Chickadee, 18; Acadian 
Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 31 species, 1,369 individuals.— 
Annie W. Coss, Atice O. Jump and Liv1an E. BrIpGE. 

Leominster, Mass.—Dec. 25; 7.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare, with 
patches of snow; no wind; temp. 38°. Herring Gull, 2; Pigeon Hawk, 2; Blue Jay, 2; 
Crow, 150; Redpoll, 25; Goldfinch, 125; Tree Sparrow, 10; Northern Shrike, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 5. Total, 10 species, 323 individuals—Epwin Rus- 
SELL Davis. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Dec. 20; 10.25 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground partly covered 
with snow; ponds frozen over; wind southwest, very light; temp. 28°. Black Duck, 16; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 2; Starling, 11; White-winged Crossbill, 1; 
Redpoll, 114; Tree Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chick- 
adee, 14. Total, 11 species, 166 individuals. On Dec. 6 before the ponds froze over I 
noted Holbeell’s Grebe, 2; Merganser, 10; Black Duck, 16; Canvasback, 6; Scaup, 24; 
Goldeneye, 5; Bufflehead, 1.—BARRON BRAINERD. 
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Randolph, Mass.—Dec. 23; 9 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind 
southeast, light; temp. 40°. Canada Goose (?), 50; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 7; Pine Gros- 
beak, 8; Tree Sparrow, 8, Northern Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 10. Two Myrtle Warblers 
were seen later in the day. Total, 7 species, 87 individuals-—Howarp K. Rowe. 

Sheffield, Mass.—Dec. 26; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Two inches of snow on the 
ground and snowing steadily all morning; wind northeast shifting to northwest; temp. 
32°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; American Crow, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 25 (1 mature 
male); Tree Sparrow, 25; Chickadee, 15. Total, 6 species, about 68 individuals —Hami1- 
Ton Grpson, PAUL VAN Dyke and TERTIUS VAN DYKE. 

West Medford, Mass. (through Middlesex Fells to Melrose).—Dec. 21; 8.30 to 
11.45 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind light, southwest; temp. 45°. Herring Gull, 3; 
American Merganser, 75; Black Duck and Red-legged Black Duck, 500; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; 
Crow, 15; American Crossbill, 1; Redpoll, 8; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Song Spar- 
row, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 14; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 3. Total, 17 species, 652 individuals —Lip1an E. Bripce. 

Glocester, R. I.—8 a.m. to 12 mM. Cloudy; ground bare; wind north, light; temp. 32°. 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 4. Total, 5 species, 9 
individuals.—J. Invinc HI. 

Providence, R. I.—Dec. 21; 11 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; temp. 46°. 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Junco, 1; 
Song Sparrow, 4; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 6. Total, 10 species, 23 individuals——Epwarp D. Keitty. 

Warwick, R. I—Dec. 25; 9.20 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind light, 
northeast; temp. 40°. Herring Gull, 19; Scaup, 356; Flicker, 17; Blue Jay, 7; American 
Crow, 27; Starling, 200; Meadowlark, 9; Purple Finch, 7; Pine Siskin, 31; Tree Sparrow, 
107; Song Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 295; Chickadee, 48; Acadian Chickadee, 1 
(second record for Rhode Island). Total, 14 species, 1,125 individuals—Harry S. 
HATHAWAY. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11 A.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind north to 
east, very light; temp. 30° to 34°. Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 16; Tree Sparrow, 2; Goldfinch, 5; 
Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 6 species, 46 individuals —CLARENCE 
M. ARNOLD. 

Bristol, Conn.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.10 P.M. Overcast; hazy; later entirely clouded; 
dark day; rain at 5.30; dead calm; ground bare; temp. 33°; 39° at return. Birds unusually 
quiet. Black Duck, 35; Canada Goose, 3; Ruffed Grouse, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 45; Crow,9; Starling, 33; Tree Sparrow, 18; Junco, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 2; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chicka- 
dee, 5. Total, 15 species, 165 individuals—Royat W. Forp and Frank BRUEN. 

Glastonbury, Conn. (Connecticut River and adjacent meadow).—Dec. 25. Cloudy; 
ground bare; temp. 35° to 45°. Herring Gull, 11; Mallard, 12; Black Duck, 400; Ruffed 
Grouse, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 1,000; Starling, 200; Goldfinch, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 1; Junco, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 12. Total, 19 species, 1,686 individuals—A. W. 
SucpEN and L. W. RIPLEY. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 7 to 10 A.M. Cloudy; heavy frost; ground bare; no wind; 
temp. 29°. Herring Gull, 10; Goldeneye, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1,000; Starling, 100; Purple Finch, 5; Gold- 
finch, 25; Tree Sparrow, 250; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 5; Brown Creeper, 5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 25; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 17 species, 
1,450 individuals. A pair of Acadian Chickadees and several large flocks of Pine Siskins 
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had been seen by me only a few days before today, but search for these two species 
today was fruitless, although they have both been seen frequently for the past month. 
—ArTHUR G. POWERS. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; no wind; temp. 
32°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 8; Starling, 82; Redpoll, 6; Goldfinch, 
21; Tree Sparrow, 51; Junco, 38; Northern Shrike, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 22. Total, 11 species, 241 individuals.—C.rrrorp M. Case. 

Hartford, Conn. (Keney and Elizabeth Parks).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
Cloudy; raw; temp. 35°. Ring-necked Pheasant, 1 female; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 4; Meadowlark, 2; Pine Siskin, 150; Junco, 50; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 10. Total, 10 species, 240 
individuals—Harry D. Hitcucock. 

West Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 9.15 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. and 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. Very 
cloudy; ground bare; wind light, southeast; temp. 32° to 36°. Marsh Hawk, 1 female; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 3,000; Starling, 1,000; 
Tree Sparrow, 100; Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 6; 
Bluebird, 1. Total, 11 species, 4,119 individuals—Epwin H., MyronjT. and Paut H. 
MUNGER. 

New Haven, Conn. (Edgewood Park).—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Sun behind thin 
clouds; ground bare; wind light, east; temp. 36°. Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 7; Starling, 7; Tree Sparrow, 82; Junco, 25; 
Song Sparrow, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 31; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 13 species, 170 individuals—C.urrrorp H. and Dwicurt B. 
PANGBURN. 

New London, Conn.—Dec. 27; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. and 2 to 4.30 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind northwest, strong, diminishing; temp. 26°. Herring Gull, 67; Screech 
Owl, 1; Crow, 16; Starling, 6; Meadowlark, 16; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 4; Junco, 14; Myrtle Warbler, 16; Chickadee, 5; Bluebird, 3. Total, 12 species, 
152 individuals—FRANCES M. GRAVEs. 

South Windsor, Conn.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. tor P.M. Snow and sleet; temp. 34°. Her- 
ring Gull, 4; American Merganser, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 25; Blue Jay, 
1; Crow, 12; Starling, 3; Meadowlark, 2; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 10. Total, 18 species, 204 
individuals.—C. W. VIBERT. 

Stratford Point, Conn.—Dec. 28; 10 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. 10 miles. Fair; no snow; 
temp. 20° at 8 a.m. Horned Grebe, 3; Herring Gull, 77; Black Duck, 7; Lesser Scaup, 
200; Goldeneye, 11; Old-squaw, 6; White-winged Scoter, 90; Marsh Hawk, 2; Goshawk 
(?), 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Short-eared Owl, 3; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 50; American Crow, 172; Starling, 222; Cowbird, 1 (posi- 
tive); Meadowlark, 40; Purple Grackle, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 36; Tree Sparrow, 
202; Song Sparrow, 30; Fox Sparrow, 1; American Pipit or Lapland Longspur, 15; 
Chickadee, 7; raft of ducks in Sound, species undetermined, probably Scaup, 1,000 
(estimate low). Total, 25 species, 2,198 individuals—Wirsur F. Smiru, James F. 
Hatt and Georce P. ELts. 

Unionville, Conn.— Dec. 24; 12 M. to 6 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; 
temp. 60°. Black Duck, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 9; Redpoll, 6; Goldfinch, 8; Tree Sparrow, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 12. Total, 11 species, 57 individuals.— 
ANTOINETTE S. CRESSY. 

West Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 7.15 to 11.15 A.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
temp. 30° to 43°. Downy Woodpecker, 4; Starling, 47; Crow, 447; Blue Jay, 4; Tree 
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Sparrow, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 21. Total, 7 species, 540 indi- 
viduals.—Mnr. and Mrs. H. P. MEEcu. 

Amityville, L. I. (Jones Beach and Great South Bay).—Dec. 28; 7 A.m. until dark. 
Clear, becoming slightly overcast after 11 A.M.; ground, marshes and creeks mostly 
frozen; wind light, northwest; temp. 21° to 34°. Holbecell’s Grebe, 3;-Horned Grebe, 109; 
Loon, 27; Red-throated Loon, 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 5; Herring Gull, 2,000; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 46; Black Duck, 148; Scaup, 21; Goldeneye, 7; Old-squaw, 
42; American Scoter, 21; White-winged Scoter, 500 (estimated); Canada Goose, 183; 
Brant, 636; Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Marsh Hawk, 3; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Short-eared 
Owl, 3; Horned Lark, 68; Crow, 50; Starling, 10; Meadowlark, 23; Snow Bunting 47; 
Ipswich Sparrow, 9; Savannah Sparrow, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 
38; Song Sparrow, 20; Swamp Sparrow, 7; Fox Sparrow, 4; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle 
Warbler, 176; Winter Wren, 1; Short-billed Marsh Wren, 1 (a genuine surprise; seemed 
stupefied with the cold, though able to fly well; as this is the third record for Long 
Island, and the first winter record for New York State, the bird was collected); Chicka- 
dee, 10. Total, 36 species, 4,135 individuals. Waterfowl abundant as result of the north- 
west gale on Dec. 26. Brant in much greater numbers yesterday. Seen yesterday, 
Kittiwake, 5; Surf Scoter, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1.—NicHotas F. LENssEN, GEORGE W. 
HvuBBELL, Jr., and LupLtow Griscom (all keeping together). 

Collins, N. Y. (hospital grounds and Cattaraugus Indian Reservation).—Dec. 25; 
9 to 10 A.M. and 12.30 to 1 and 3 to 3.50 P.M. Overcast; ground bare, unfrozen; no wind; 
temp. 35°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 25; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 3; 
Tree Sparrow, 15; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 24. 
Total, 8 species, 77 individuals —ANNE E. Perkins, M.D., and CLARA B. NEwcoms. 

Far Rockaway, L. I., N. ¥.—Dec. 26; 9 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. Cloudy, with occasional 
rain; ground bare; wind east, brisk; temp. 44°. Horned Grebe, 4; Loon, 1; Black-backed 
Gull, 4; Herring Gull, 550; (outer bar shore line covered with many thousands of Gulls, 
several species unidentified); Scaup, 51; Old-squaw, 34; Canada Goose, 15; Brant, 6; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 8; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Crow, 25; Starling, 350; Meadowlark, 
18 (singing); Tree Sparrow, 28; Junco, 11; Song Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 2.— 
Total, 22 species, 1,124 individuals CHARLOTTE BOGARDUS. 

Floral Park, L. L, N. ¥.—Dec. 25; 9 to 12 A.M. Cloudy; wind northeast, brisk; 
temp. 40° to 58°. Herring Gull, 10; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Accipiter, 
sp., 1; Screech Owl, 1; Horned Lark, 1; Crow, 500; Fish Crow, 8; Starling, 300; Tree 
Sparrow, 10. Total, 9 species, 864 individuals—-HENRy THURSTON and FRED ZOELLER. 

Geneva, N. Y.—Dec. 21; 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, light; 
temp. 35° to 40°. Horned Grebe, 13; Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 5; Ring-billed Gull, 8; 
Black Duck, 1; Canvasback, 30; Goldeneye, 55; Bufflehead, 17; Old-squaw, 16; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 3; Short-eared Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 
100; Tree Sparrow, 10; Song Sparrow, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 11; Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 21 species, 
300 individuals.—Otto McCreary. 

Hamburg, N. Y.—Dec. 22; 1.30 to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, 
light; temp. 34° Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 4; Northern Shrike, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, to. Total, 6 species, 18 individuals. Flushed 
3 Ruffed Grouse on Dec. 20.—Tuomas L. BourNE and HEATH VAN DUZEE. 

New York City (Pelham Bay Park and vicinity).—Dec. 24; 8.10 A.M. to 1.40 P.M. 
Clear; ground bare; wind light, northwest; temp. 38°. Herring Gull, 450; Scaup, 3; 
Goldeneye, 16; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 2; Crow, 75; 
Blue Jay, 7; Starling, 50; Meadowlark, 6; Goldfinch, 18; Pine Siskin, 90; Tree’Sparrow, 
53; Junco, 45; Song Sparrow, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 47; Bluebird, 1. 
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Total, 18 species, 882 individuals. On Dec. 23, 3 Night Herons and a Kingfisher, and 
on Dec. 21, 15 Bob-whites were seen on this area.—ARETAS A. SAUNDERS. 

New York City (western half of Van Cortlandt Park).—Dec. 20; 8.30 A.M. to 4.45 
p.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; no wind; heavy frost at start; temp. 54° at 2 P.M. 
Bob-white, covey of at least 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1 
(male); Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 13; Starling, 105; Red-winged Blackbird, 5; Pine 
Siskin, flock of 14; Tree Sparrow, 80; Field Sparrow, 6; Junco, flock of 26; Song Sparrow 
6; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1 (same spot as Nov. 30; in dense cover; lively 
but will not fly); Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 11. Total, 19 species, about 290 individuals.—CHaArLes H. 
ROGERS. 

New York City (Westchester Ave., Watson’s Woods, Bronx Park to Van Cort- 
landt Park).—Dec. 25; 11.30 A.M. to dark. Overcast and threatening, hail after 4 p.m. 
Ground free from frost; wind northeast, fairly strong; temp. 45° to 38°. Herring Gull, 
109; Black-crowned Night Heron, 25; Sparrow Hawk, 1, Barred Owl, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Crow, 14; Starling, 71; Goldfinch, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 17; Tree Spar- 
row, 10; Field Sparrow, 7; Junco, 19; Song Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 
41 (all in one flock—a phenomenal number so late) ; Towhee, 1 (female); Brown Creeper, 
5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 22. Total, 19 species, 361 individuals.— 
GrorGcE W. HuBBELL, Jr., and LupLow Griscom. 

New York City (West Farms to Clason Point).—Dec. 27; 2.15 to 4.45 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare, very wet in places from recent rain; wind northwest, brisk; temp. 31°. 
Herring Gull, 1,000 or more; Bonaparte’s Gull, 50; Red-breasted Merganser, 1 (drake); 
Black Duck, 20; Scaup, 200; a flock of at least 500 ducks riding upon the water, too far 
out to identify; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 1; Starling, 17; White-throated Sparrow, 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 30; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 2. Total, 19 species, about 2,000 individuals—Epwin Des- 
VERNINE and GEORGE E. Hix. 

New York City (Central Park).—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 10.30 A.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
light wind; temp. 28°. Herring Gull, 9; Starling, 4; Grackle (Q. quiscula subsp.), 2; 
Rusty Blackbird, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 3 (males); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 4. Total, 8 species, 24 individuals—JoHn DrypEN KuSER. 

New York City (Central Park).—Dec. 25; 7.15 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground 
bare; wind northeast, brisk; temp. about 40°. Herring Gull, 110; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Starling, 70; Grackle, (Q. quiscula, subsp.), 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chicka- 
dee, 9; Robin, 1. Total, 7 species, 200 individuals—J. C. W1LEy and Mr. and Mrs. 
G. CLYDE FISHER. 

New York City (Prospect Park, Brooklyn).—Dec. 21; 8.30 to 10.30 A.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp. 45°. Herring Gull, 2; Black Duck, 8; Screech 
Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Starling, 30; Pine Siskin, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 3; 
Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 4. Total, 13 species, 61 individuals.—K. P. and E. W. VieTor. 

New York City (Flushing, L. I.).—Dec. 27; six hours. Clear and cold; temp. 
about 30°. Herring Gull, 9; Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Rough-legged Hawk, 
4; Crow, 16; Starling, 50; Meadowlark, 15; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 
13; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 1; Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, 1; Chickadee, 5. Total, 15 species, 153 individuals —Howartu S. Boyte. 

New York City (Princes Bay to New Dorp, Staten Island).—Dec. 28; 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Hazy to cloudy, clearing in late p.m.; ground bare and frozen; wind light northwest; 
temp. 20° at start, rising several degrees during day. Great Black-backed Gull, 1; 
Herring Gull, 431; Bonaparte’s Gull, 5; Greater Scaup, 1; Goldeneye, 18; Bufflehead, 2; 
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Old-squaw, 10; Marsh Hawk, 3; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barn Owl, 1; Long-eared Owl, 3; Barred Owl, 1; Saw-whet Owl, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 45; Starling, 377; Meadowlark, 7; Ipswich 
Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 34; Junco, 27; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 
8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 3; Robin, 1. Total, 
30 species, 1,008 individuals.—C. R. Tucker and Howarp H. CLEAVEs. 

New York City (Princes Bay to Tottenville to Great Kills, Staten Island).—Dec. 
21; 8.15 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. Slightly hazy; ground bare; wind very light, southwest; temp. 
30° at start, rising. Herring Gull, 46; Greater Scaup, 5; Bufflehead, 2; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 5; Long-eared Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; King- 
fisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 34; Starling, 224; Meadowlark, 
21; Goldfinch, 2; Pine Siskin, 56; Tree Sparrow, 22; Field Sparrow, 7; Junco, 5; Song 
Sparrow, 13; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 5; Chickadee, 10; Robin, 3. Total, 26 species, 485 individuals—Howarp H. 
CLEAVES. 

Battery, New York City, to and at the Cholera Bank (about 10 miles off Long Beach, 
L. I.) and back.—Dec. 19; 8.25 A.M. to 4.25 P.M. Clear; light southerly wind; temp. 45° 
at Bank at 1.30 p.m. Loon, sp., 3; Kittiwake, 40; Black-backed Gull, 4 (adults); 
Herring Gull, 1,500; Bonaparte’s Gull, 300; Old-squaw, 5; White-winged Scoter, flock 
of 23. Total, 7 species, about 1,875 individuals —W. H. WrecMann, W. DE W. MILLER, 
J. T. Nicuots and C. H. Rocers. 

Orient, L. I., N. ¥.— Dec. 22; all day. Clear; ground bare and free from frost with 
exception of a slight white frost in A.m.; wind calm; temp. 29° to 45°. Horned Grebe, 25; 
Loon, 30; Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 250; Cormorant (P. carbo')1; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 30; Black Duck, 8; Greater Scaup, 1,000; Goldeneye, 60; Bufflehead, 325; 
Old-squaw, 600; White-winged Scoter, 400; Surf Scoter, 550; Canada Goose, 17; Bob- 
white, 8; Pheasant, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 3; King- 
fisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 35; Horned Lark, 170; Crow, 300; Fish Crow, 
4; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Meadowlark, too; Purple Grackle, 2; Red Crossbill, 2; 
Goldfinch, 2; Siskin, 25; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 45; Junco, 4; Song 
Sparrow, 40; Swamp Sparrow, 3; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 300; Catbird, 
1; Winter Wren, 2; Chickadee, 40; Goiden-crowned Kinglet, 10; Hermit Thrush, 1; 
Robin, 10. Total, 44 species, 4,155 individuals. Each party covering different ground. 
Roy and Frank G. LATHAM. 

Port Chester, N. Y.—o a.m. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind north, high; 
temp. 20°. Horned Grebe, 2; Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 150; Red-breasted Merganser, 2; 
American Goldeneye, 1; Old-squaw, 20; White-winged Scoter, 50; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 20; Starling, 150; 
Meadowlark, 20; Purple Finch, 20; Goldfinch, 20; Snow Bunting, 20; White-throated 
Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 20; Brown Creeper, 6; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 35; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 4; Bluebird, 1. Total, 30 species, 488 individuals.—RicHArp L. BuRDSALL, SAMUEL 
N. Comiy, James C. Mapies, Paut Cecrt Sporrorp, Botton Cook and E. Morris 
BURDSALL. 

Rhinebeck, N. Y.—o A.M. to I P.M.; 2 to 3 P.M.; area covered, 1,200 acres. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind south, light; temp. 33°. Herring Gull, 2; English Pheasant, 9; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 12; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 10; Redpoll, 26; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Spar- 
row, 17; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; 
Chickadee, 38; Acadian Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 9. Total, 
20 species, 173 individuals.—Dr. and Mrs. J. F. GoopELt and MaunsELL S. CrossBy. 
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Rochester, N. Y. (Highland Park).—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12 M. Cloudy, threatening 
rain; ground bare; no wind; temp. 32° to 40°. Herring Gull, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 4; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Chickadee, 12. Total, 8 species, 23 individuals—RicHArp E. Horsey. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Highland Park).—Dec. 29; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Light snow on ground; 
wind southwest; temp. 22° upwards. Pheasant, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 
1; Crow, 8; Junco, 1; Cardinal 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 12. Total, 
8 species, 26 individuals.—Ww. L. G. Epson. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Highland Park and Mt. Hope).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. 
Cloudy, with mist; ground bare; wind southwest, slight; temp. 35°. Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 5. 
Total, 6 species, 20 individuals —NETTIE SELLINGER PIERCE. 

St. James, L. L, N. Y.—Dec. 21; 12.30 a.m. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy, foggy, sun show- 
ing at intervals; ground bare; wind very light; temp. 56°. Horned Grebe, 15; Herring 
Gull, 125; Greater Scaup, 20; American Goldeneye, 1; Old-squaw, 10; White-winged 
Scoter, 85; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Crow, 12; Junco, 25. Total, 9 species, 294 individuals.— 
James W. LANE, JR. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—9.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with 
thin coating of sleet; no wind; temp. 38°. Loon, 2; Herring Gull, 13; Screech Owl, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 9. Total, 8 species, 47 individuals—Mary E. Wuitrorp and Nettie M. 
SADLER. 

Woodmere, N. Y.—Dec. 27; 10.10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Seven-mile walk, covering woods, 
fields and marshes. Clear; ground bare; wind strong, cold, northwest; temp. 27%°. 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 24; Starling, 3; Meadow- 
lark, 1; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 12 species, 53 individuals. Dec. 29, Cedar Waxwing and 
American Pipit—Cuarires A. HEWLETT. 

Camden, N. J.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; starting to rain 1.30 P.M. 
wind northeast; temp. 38°. Herring Gull, 5; Black Duck, 1; Mourning Dove, 15 (flock); 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 8; Sparrow Hawk, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 4; Crow, 81; Starling, 18; White-throated Sparrow, 12; Tree Sparrow, 23; 
Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 49; Song Sparrow, 16; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 3; 
Towhee, 1; Cardinal 7; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 10. Total, 24 species, 273 individuals—JuL1an K. 
Potter and DEtos E. CULVER. 

Clinton, Horse Neck and Lower Montville, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 3 p.m. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind northeast, light; temp. 40°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Rough- 
legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 10; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 88; Starling, 58; Goldfinch, 12; Pine 
Siskin, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow; 96; Junco, 31; Song Sparrow, 2; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 8; Bluebird, 9. Total, 21 species, 336 individuals——Lovuis S. KoHLer. 

Englewood, N. J. (Leonia, Overpeck Creek, Teaneck, Phelps Estate, Palisades, 
Interstate Park to Alpine and Cresskill).—Dec. 21; dawn until dark. Fair; becoming 
partly overcast after 11 A.M.; ground bare, free from frost except in early morning; 
wind west, very light; temp. 30° to 45°. Herring Gull, 35; Black Duck, 1; Marsh Hawk, 
2; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Duck Hawk, 1 (Palisades); Barred Owl, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 21; 
Starling, 90; Meadowlark, 15; Goldfinch, 5; European Goldfinch, 8; Pine Siskin (?), 2; 
White-throated Sparrow, 14; Tree Sparrow, 70; Field Sparrow, 3; Junco, 55; Song 
Sparrow, 17; Swamp Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 7; Winter Wren, 1; 
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White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 35; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10; Bluebird, 
4 (only the second time we have seen it in winter). Total, 29 species, 430 individuals.— 
Joun TREADWELL NicuHo ts, S. V. LADow and Luptow Griscom. 

Hackettstown, N. J.—Dec. 18; 9 to 11.40 A.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; temp, 
31°. Great Blue Heron (?),1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 3; Starling, 1; Purple Finch 
2; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 2; Song Spar 
row, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 3. Total, 12 species, 26 individuals. 
—Mary Prerson ALLEN. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 6.53 A.M. to 3.50 P.M. Some of the party not in field 
so long. Clear to cloudy; rain in afternoon; ground bare; wind northeast, light, 
becoming fresh; temp. at start, 35°. Herring Gull, 5; Ruddy (?) Duck, 1; Great Blue 
Heron, 2; Killdeer, 19; Mourning Dove, 17; Turkey Vulture, 2; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 12; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
6; Sparrow Hawk, 5; Barn Owl (recently killed; leg broken as by a trap), 1; Long-eared 
Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 20; Flicker, 
6; Horned Lark, 5; Blue Jay, 24; Crow, 762; Starling, 183; Meadowlark, 116; Purple 
Grackle, 1; Goldfinch, 11; White-throated Sparrow, 41; Tree Sparrow, 230; Chipping 
Sparrow, 1; Junco, 674; Song Sparrow, 92; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 45; Northern 
(?) Shrike, 2; Carolina Wren, 3; Winter Wren, 11; Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Chickadee, 64; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Robin, 
4; Bluebird, 3. Total, 42 species, 2,414 individuals. Observers worked in four parties 
covering for the most part different ground. One Pine Siskin seen on Dec. 24.—JOHN 
D. Carter, ArTHUR S. Maris, E. Lestre Nicuotson, J. Howarp MickLeE, ANNA A. 
Mick Le, Witi1AM B. Evans and Georce H. HALtett, Jr. 

Morristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind 
east, moderate; temp. 39°. Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 5; Starling, 10; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Spar- 
row, 23; Field Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 23; Junco, 25; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 24. Total, 11 species, 124 individuals —-R. C. CASKEy. 

Mountain View, N. J.—Dec. 21; 10 A.m. to 3 P.M. Fair; ground bare; no wind; 
temp. 45°. Black Duck, 4; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Spar- 
row Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Blue Jay,g5; Crow, 25; 
Starling, 20; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 2; Fox Spar- 
row, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 25; Tufted 
Titmouse, 25; Chickadee, 10. Total, 19 species, 357 individuals —HERBERT COTTRELL. 

Newfield, N. J.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 3.10 P.M. Cloudy in forenoon, rain in after- 
noon; wind northeast, brisk; temp. 43°. Bob-white, 6; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 3; Meadow- 
lark, 3; Tree Sparrow, 40; Song Sparrow, 1; Junco, 75; Cardinal, 1; Chickadee, 5. 
Total, 9 species, 137 individuals. On Dec. 24, 1 Goldfinch, and flock of several hundred 
Red-winged Blackbirds were seen.—Ww. W. Farr. 

Plainfield, N. J. (to Ash Swamp).—Dec. 25; 7.10 A.M. to 6 p.m. Cloudy, raining 
from 2.30 P.M.; ground bare (has not been snow-covered this season); wind east; temp. 
41°. Canada Goose, 11 (flock, flying south); Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Hawk (Buteo sp.) 2; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; 
Blue Jay, 12; Common Crow, 160; Fish Crow, 3; Starling, about 660 (one flock of fully 
600); Meadowlark, 18 (flock, at roost); Rusty Blackbird, 14 (flock); Pine Siskin, 6 
(flock); White-throated Sparrow, 4 (flock); Tree Sparrow, 45; Field Sparrow, 2 (together); 
Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 4; Swamp Sparrow, 2 (together); Cardinal, 3; Northern Shrike, 
1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 
8; Black-capped Chickadee, 23; Hermit Thrush, 2 (together). Total, 27 species, about 
1,025 individuals—-W. DEW. MILLER. 

Trenton, N. J. (and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; ground bare; 
wind light, west; temp. 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 15; 
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Cardinal, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 6; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chicka- 
dee, 20; Bluebird, 4. Total, 9 species, 108 individuals—Wi1L11AM M. PALMER. 

Trenton, N. J. (Pennsylvania side of river bank).—10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind fresh, northeast; temp. 44°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 9; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 35; 
Junco, 95; Song Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 9; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 18. Total, 14 species, 211 indi- 
viduals.—W. L. Drx. 

Cochranville, Pa.—Dec. 28; 1.30 to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; light 
northwest wind; temp. 31°. Turkey Vulture, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 20; 
Vesper Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 11; Junco, 15; Chickadee, 3. Total, 7 species, 52 
individuals. Two Cardinals (a pair) and a Marsh Hawk were seen Dec. 24.—ANNA 


COATES. 
Delaware Co., Pa. (Clifton Heights to West Chester Pike on Darby Creek and 


return).—Dec. 24; 7 A.M. to 2 P.M.; distance about 11 miles. Clear until noon, then 
becoming overcast; ground bare; very light, northwest wind; temp. at start, 37°, at 
finish, 46°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 45; Starling, 7; Goldfinch, 3; Savannah Sparrow, 5; 
Tree Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 4; Junco, 225; Song Sparrow, 13; Cardinal, 5; Carolina 
Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted 
Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 11; Bluebird, 3. Total, 21 species, about 347 individuals.— 
Detos E. CULVER. 

Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa.—Dec. 24; 7 A.M. to-4 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground 
bare; east wind; temp. 40°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 2; 
Crow, 250; Starling, 1; Purple Grackle, flock of 200 to 300; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated 
Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 1; Brown Creeper, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 16 
species, 543 individuals. I consider this record unique, as the observations were made 
entirely from the windows of my home on one of the principal streets of the town.— 
—M. E. (Mrs. Wm. )Mason. 

Forest Grove, Pa.—o a.m. to 12 M. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest; temp. 
60°. Great Horned Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, several hundred; Starling, 
200; Field [Tree?] Sparrow, 25; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 4; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 10; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 
4. Total, 13 species, 454 individuals—ANNA BEWLEY. 

Lititz, Pa. (northern Lancaster Co., valley of Hammer Creek).—8.45 a.m. to 4 
P.M. Cloudy, occasional snow; ground covered; high northwest wind; temp. 34°. Bob- 
white, 17 (2 coveys); Turkey Vulture, 6; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 5; Screech 
Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 70; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 1,500; 
Meadowlark, 3; American Goldfinch, 6; Tree Sparrow, 115; Junco, 145; Song Sparrow, 
2; Winter Wren, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 26; Black-capped Chickadee, 24. Total, 
18 species, about 1,950 individuals—HERBERT H. Beck and Eimer E. Kavrtz. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Dec. 21; 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Misty rain, A.M., and cloudy, P.M.; 
ground bare; no wind; temp. 37°. Distance walked, estimated 14 miles. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 40; Junco, 12; 
Song Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 21; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Chickadee, 31. Total, 14 species, 
156 individuals.—Tuos. L. McConneELL. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Fairmount Park).—Dec. 21; 9.45 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; ground 
bare; no wind; temp. 40° to 45°. Merganser, 5; Red-tailed (?) Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 1; Crow, 20; Starling, 2; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated 
Sparrow, 7; Junco, 22; Song Sparrow, 13; Fox Sparrow, 3; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 35; 
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Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 30; Robin, 
1. Total, 19 species, 156 individuals. Each bird seen by both observers.—Dr. and Mrs. 
Wm. PEPPER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Fern Hollow, Homewood Cemetery).—Dec. 25; 10.45 A.M. to 12 
mM. Cloudy, showers; wind light, south to southwest; temp. 28°. Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Cardinal, 5; Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 7 species, 24 individuals—ALBERT W. 
HONYWILL, JR. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. to Harmarville, Pa.—Dec. 21; 8.45 A.M. to 5.05 P.M. Foggy and 
rainy most of the day; sunshine for a short time in the afternoon; ground bare; no wind; 
temp. 37°. Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Crow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 35; 
Song Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 16; Carolina Wren, 3 (2 singing); Winter Wren, 2; Brown 
Creeper, 11; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 25; Chickadee, 35. Total, 
12 species, 151 individuals. On Dec. 14, a White-throated Sparrow and a small flock of 
Juncos were seen. The latter birds have been surprisingly scarce in this locality this 
year.—Tuos. D. BurRLEIGH and HARTLEY K. ANDERSON. 

Reading, Pa.—Dec. 21; 9 A.M. to 12 M., and 2 to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; 
light wind; temp. 40°. Hawk, sp. 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 5; Meadowlark, 
2; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 7; Cardinal 1; Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4; Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Bluebird, 2. Total, 12 species, 86 indi- 
viduals.— Mr. and Mrs. G. HENry MENGEL. 

Reading, Pa, (River road along the Schuylkill).—Dec. 27; 6.30 to 10 A.M. Fair; 
ground bare; snow in protected places; wind north, strong; temp. 5°. Distance five 
miles. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2 (females), 1 (male); Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 1 (female); American Crow, 800; American Goldfinch, 12; Tree Sparrow, 
65; Junco, 34; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 8 species, 918 individuals—Dr. and Mrs. 
ALFRED O. Gross, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Springs, Pa.— Dec. 21; 8.15 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; no wind; temp. 34° 
to 45°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 31; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 2; Winter Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 4. Total, 14 species, 66 individuals——ANSsEL B. MILLER. 

West Chester, Pa.—10.30 A.m. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind east, 
moderate to brisk; temp. 38°. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; American Crow, 35; Pine Siskin, 4; Tree Sparrow, 
17; Junco, 116; Song Sparrow, 16; Cardinal, 3; Winter Wren, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 1. Total, 15 species, 212 
individuals.—C. E. EHINGER. 

West Chester, Pa.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; no snow on ground; streams 
clear of ice and ground free from frost; east wind; temp. 42°. Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
American Crow, 50; Purple Grackle, 1; Starling, 19; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Finch, 2; 
Pine Siskin, 7; Junco, 200; Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 2; Winter Wren, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 22; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Brown Creeper, 
4. Total, 15 species, about 340 individuals—Tuos. H. Jackson. 

White Marsh Valley, near Chestnut Hill, Pa.—Dec. 21; 11.40 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. 
Partially cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp. 45°. Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Flicker, 1; Crow, 30; Starling, 9; Junco, 61; Song Sparrow, 5; Vesper Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chicka- 
dee, 11. Total, 12 species, 127 individuals —GrorcE LEar. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Dec. 23; 9.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Showers all day; ground bare; 
east wind; temp. 35°. Distance walked, twelve miles, the two of us walking together 
over same territory. Bob-white, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy 
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Woodpecker, 8; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; American Crow, 24; Goldfinch, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 28; Junco, 49; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 32. Total, 14 species, 169 individuals.— 
Joun P. Younc and Cuas. V. P. Younc. 

York, Pa.—Dec. 26; 8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with two inches 
of slushy snow; wind northwest, strong; temp. 35°. Crow, 64; Meadowlark, 10; Tree 
Sparrow, 24; Junco, 31; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal (male), 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter 
Wren, 1. Total, 8 species, 135 individuals —FREE OTTEMILLER. 

Baltimore, Md. (Windsor Hills, valley of Gwynn’s Falls, and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 
10.15 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy until 11.45, then light rain; ground bare; wind north- 
east; temp. 42°. Red-shouldered (?) Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 11; American Crow, 13; Fish Crow, 1; 
Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 28; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 3; Field 
Sparrow, 2; Junco, 39; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 5; Carolina Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 12; Bluebird, 12. 
Total, 21 species, 156 individuals—Mrs. J. C. GUGGENHEIMER, Miss GUGGENHEIMER 
and JosepH N. ULMAN. 

Cambridge, Md.—8.30 to 10.30 A.M. Cloudy at start, turning to rain; wind north- 
east, light; temp. 36°. Wild duck, flying overhead, supposed species, Lesser Scaup, 4; 
Turkey Vulture, 10; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Southern Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 5; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 29; Field Sparrow, 12; Song Sparrow, 2; Junco, flock of 60; Cardinal, 4; Logger- 
head Shrike, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Carolina Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
21; Mockingbird, 1. A Great Blue Heron and several Killdeers seen on Dec. 20. 
Total, 18 species, 176 individuals—RALPH W. JACKSON. 

Chevy Chase, Md.—Dec. 21; 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, 
light; temp. 40°. Mourning Dove, 21; TurkeyVulture, 11; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue 
Jay, 3; Common Crow, 25; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 25; White-throated Sparrow, 5; 
Tree Sparrow, 66; Junco, 69; Song Sparrow, 14; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 23; Mock- 
ingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted 
Titmouse, 9; Black-capped [Carolina?] Chickadee, 6; Bluebird, 19. Total, 20 species, 
313 individuals. Also saw Yellow-bellied Sapsucker almost daily in December up to 
the 19th Hon. Epmunp Pratt, M. C. and Sam’L. W. MELtort, M.D. 

Kensington, Md.— Dec. 30; 9.20 to 11.15 A.M.; 12 M. to 2.25 P.M. Clear and cloudy; 
ground bare; light northwest wind; temp. 42° to 50°; distance seven miles. Mourning 
Dove, 3; Turkey Vulture, 100; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Spar- 
row Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 120; 
Fish Crow, 6; Goldfinch, 20; Pine Siskin, 50; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 
15; Field Sparrow, 5; Junco, 400; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 15; Migrant Shrike, 1; 
Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Carolina Chickadee, 30; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 10; Bluebird, 13. Total, 28 species, 832 individuals—Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo D. Miner, and Raymonp W. Moore. 

Washington, D. C. (actual trip, Roslyn to Wellington, Va.).—Dec. 29; 8 A.M. to 5 
P.M. Cloudy at first, sunny but hazy later; calm; temp. 29° to 48°. Herring Gull, 43; 
Lesser Scaup, 18; Killdeer, 208; Bob-white, 12; Turkey Vulture, 20; Marsh Hawk, 3; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Barred Owl, 1; Belted 
Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 11; Crow, 237; 
Fish Crow, 7; Meadowlark, 11; Purple Grackle, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 23; 
White-throated Sparrow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 143; Field Sparrow, 27; Junco, 64; Song 
Sparrow, 29; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 15; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; 
Maryland Yellowthroat, 1; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 4; Winter Wren, 2; Brown 
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Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Carolina Chickadee, 
13; Golden-crowned Kinglet. Total, 38 species, 944 individuals.—E. A. PREBLE, S. E. 
Prper and W. L. McATEE. 

Four-Mile Run, Va. (across from Washington, D. C.).—Dec. 28; 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
Overcast, with occasional sunshine; wind light; temp. 29° to 38°. Herring Gull, 3; 
Lesser Scaup, 25; Killdeer, 100; Turkey Vulture, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Barred 
Owl, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 35; Fish Crow, 
6; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 4; Pine Siskin, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 22; Tree 
Sparrow, 80; Junco, 125; Song Sparrow, 8; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 9;.Carolina 
Wren, 7; Winter Wren, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Tufted 
ritmouse, 8; Carolina Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 5. Total, 28 
species, 483 individuals—ALEx. WETMORE. 

Lawrenceville, Va.—Dec. 20; 8 a.m. to 4 P.M. Cloudy, sprinkle of rain during 
middle of day; ground bare; no wind; temp. 29° to 54°. Killdeer, 6; Bob-white, 15; 
Wild Turkey, 3; Mourning Dove, 1; Turkey Vulture, 7; Black Vulture, 11; Red-should- 
ered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Yellow-bellied, Sapsucker, 
1; Pileated Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 2; Phoebe, 3; Crow, 26; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 
4; White-throated Sparrow, 19; Field Sparrow, 4; Junco, 400 (conservative estimate); 
Song Sparrow, ro (1 singing); Swamp Sparrow, 5; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 6; Caro- 
lina Wren, 8 (1 singing); Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 14; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
20; Hermit Thrush, 2. Total, 31 species, 596 individuals. Pine Siskins were seen Nov. 
27.—MERRIAM G. LEwIs. 

Lewisburg, W. Va.—Dec. 27; 8 to 10.45 A.M.; 1.15 to 4.45 P.M. Clear; quarter of an 
inch of snow; no wind; temp. 20°. Bob-white, 1; Mourning Dove, 18; Turkey Vulture, 
3; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 27; 
Meadowlark, 67; Purple Finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 155; Junco, 103; Song Sparrow, 2; 
Cardinal, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 14; Tufted Titmouse, 13. Total, 20 species, 
428 individuals. Dec. 26: 1 Saw-whet Owl, first one I ever saw here.—CuHartes O. 
HANDLEY. 

Vicinity of Boone, N. C., elevation 3,000 to 4,000 feet.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 12 M. 
Cloudy, following a clear frosty night; ground bare; wind west, light, changing to east 
about noon; temp. at start, 42°. Bob-white, 12; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; 
American Crow, 5; Meadowlark, 36; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Cardinal, 1; Carolina Wren, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 20; Tufted Titmouse, 30; 
Chickadee, 9. Total, 17 species, 230 individuals—Roy M. Brown. 

Louisburg, N. C.—Dec. 25. Cloudy, misty, rain; ground bare; temp. 50°. “‘Buz- 
zard,” 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Southern Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Phoebe, 1; Crow, 25; White-throated 
Sparrow, 25; Field Sparrow, 6; Slate-colored Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 4; 
Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 3; Winter Wren, 5; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Hermit Thrush, 2; Bluebird, 2. Total, 22 
species, 123 individuals.—JosEePpu C. JONEs. 

Aiken, S. C. (Pine Ridge Camp to Aiken in a.m. around camp in p.m.—Dec. 24; 
8.15 to 9.15 A.M. and 4 to 6 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind northeast; temp. 52°. 
Turkey Vulture, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Pheebe, 1; Blue Jay, 
11; Crow, 1; Purple Finch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Field 
Sparrow, 25; Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 2; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Myrtle 
Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 3; Mockingbird, 3; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown-headed 
Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. 
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Total, 22 species, 125 individuals—Mrs. Witt1am M. Levey, and W. CHARLEs- 
worTH LEVEY. 

Atlanta, Ga. (Piedmont Park, Druid Hills, South River Valley and Lakewood).— 
Dec. 28; 6 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear at start, cloudy and rainy later; temp. about 45°. Pied- 
billed Grebe, 3; Wilson’s Snipe, 4; Killdeer, 6; Bob-white, 10; Mourning Dove, 40; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 10; Phoebe, 2; Blue 
Jay, 60; Crow, 20; Red-winged Blackbird, 20; Meadowlark, 200; Rusty Blackbird, 3; 
Purple Finch, 10; Goldfinch, 100; Vesper Sparrow, 50; Savannah Sparrow, 10; White- 
throated Sparrow, 100; Chipping Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 20; Junco, 20; Song 
Sparrow, 40; Swamp Sparrow, 20; Fox Sparrow, 6; Towhee, 30; Cardinal, 20; Logger- 
head Shrike, 6; Pine Warbler, 6; Palm Warbler, 4; American Pipit, 4; Mockingbird, 
10; Brown Thrasher, 1; Carolina Wren, 20; Bewick’s Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 
20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 20. Total, 51 
species, 960 individuals.—JAMES M. SANFORD. 

Savannah, Ga.—Dec. 25;,10 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, 
high; temp. 60°. Herring Gull, 500; Ring-billed Gull, 50; Mallard, 2; Great Blue Heron, 
1; Killdeer, 14; Bob-white, 6; Ground Dove, 1; Turkey Vulture, 24; Black Vulture, 4; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Florida Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Southern Downy Wood- 
pecker, 50; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 15; Southern Flicker, 10; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 35; 
Fish Crow, 50; Field Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 9; Myrtle Warbler, 29; Yellow-throated 
Warbler, 8; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 2; Robin, 16; Bluebird, 16. Total, 25 spe- 
cies, 865 individuals —W. J. Er1cHsEN. 

Coronado Beach, Fla.— Dec. 25; 3.30 to 5.00 P.M. Cloudy and rain; wind heavy, 
southwest; temp. 65°; bar. 29.65. Herring Gull, 3; Caspian Tern, 8; Brown Pelican, 20; 
Lesser Scaup, 12; Wood Ibis, 2; Great Blue Heron, 9; American Egret, 2; Louisiana 
Heron, 6; Little Blue Heron, 5; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 75; Marsh Hawk, 3; King- 
fisher, 15; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, 3; Seaside Sparrow, 50; Carolina Wren, 1. Total, 16 
species, 216 individuals. The heavy wind and the rain together contributed to 
make this the smallest list that I have ever prepared for the Christmas Census 
from this locality. Usually, from 35 to 50 species may be found.—RvsBeErt J. Lonc- 
STREET. 

Coden, twenty-five miles south of Mobile, Ala.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Cloudy; wind northeast. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 8; 
Pheebe, 5; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 10; Song Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 2; Logger- 
head Shrike, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 75; Palm Warbler, 5; Mockingbird, 5; Carolina Wren, 
1; Winter Wren, 1; Robin, 100. Total, 20 species, 245 individuals—Epwarp H. 
CHRISTIE. 

Houston, Tex.—Dec. 25; 10.45 A.M. to 12.30 M. Clear; ground bare; wind north, 
strong; temp. 40°. Killdeer, 2; Turkey Vulture, 3; Marsh Hawk, 1; Florida Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Northern Flicker, 
3; Pheebe, 4; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 2; Western Meadowlark, 1; Brewer’s Blackbird, 3; 
Goldfinch, 2; LeConte’s Sparrow, 2; Field Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 8; 
Song Sparrow, 7; Gray-tailed Cardinal, 10; Tree Swallow, 118; White-rumped Shrike, 
5; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Pine Warbler, 42; Pipit, 47; Mockingbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 1; House Wren, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 5; 
Plumbeous Chickadee, 3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4; Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin, 1; 
Bluebird, 3.—Total, 34 species, 308 individuals—FinLay StmMOns. 

Taylor, Tex.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy to clear; ground bare; wind, 
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twelve to twenty-four miles an hour; average temp. 41°. Killdeer, 15; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 2; Meadowlark, 15; Western Meadow- 
lark, 100; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 5; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Sprague’s 
Pipit, 125; House Wren, 1; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Mockingbird, 3; Plumbeous Chickadee, 
4; Texan Tufted Titmouse, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Bluebird, 3. Total, 19 
species, 308 individuals —H. TuLisEn. 

Chillicothe, Mo.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M. and 1 to 2 p.m. Temp. 32°. Bob-white, 
7; Prairie Chicken, 13; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 4; Horned Lark, 12; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 15; 
Goldfinch, 13; Tree Sparrow, 52; Junco, 60; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 2; Northern 
Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 11. Total, 19 
species, about 220 individuals—DEsMoND PoPHam. 

Concordia, Lafayette Co., Mo.—Dec. 25; 1 to 3 p.m. Cloudy; snow; strong north- 
west wind; temp. 34°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 12; Blue Jay, 9; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Goldfinch, 
5; Tree Sparrow, 78; Junco, 104; Cardinal, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted 
Titmouse, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 2. Total, 13 species, 235 individuals——Dr. 
FERDINAND SCHREIMANN. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Dec. 26; 8 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; light north- 
west wind; temp. 32°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 2; Junco, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, 5; Carolina Wren, 5; White-breasted 
(?) Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Chickadee, 12. Total, 12 species, 56 individuals. 
—MAGNOLIA WOODWARD. 

Tazewell, Tenn.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground slightly covered 
with snow; wind northwest, brisk at times; temp. 31° at start, 32° on return. Killdeer, 
4; Bob-white, 10; Mourning Dove, 6; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 3; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 
3; American Crow, 12; Meadowlark, 8; Purple Finch, 1; American Goldfinch, 17; 
Vesper Sparrow, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 8; Slate-colored Junco, 
51; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 14; Cedar Waxwing, 28; Myrtle Warbler, 14; Mocking- 
bird, 2; Carolina Wren, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; American Robin, 3; Bluebird, 22. 
Total, 29 species, 273 individuals.—H. Y. HuGHEs. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Dec. 21; 8 A.M. to 3.15 P.M. Cloudy, clearing by noon; ground 
bare; wind north, light; temp. 26°. Belted Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 28; American Crow, 312; Purple Finch, 3; Tree 
Sparrow, 59; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; 
Tufted Titmouse, 6; Black-capped Chickadee, 30. Total, 14 species, 485 individuals.— 
Cuas. A. StocksrincE and A. A. RINGWALT. 

Marco, Greene Co., Ind.— Dec. 25; 1.40 to 4 P.M. Cloudy, air filled with damp snow; 
strong northeast wind; temp. 28°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 6; Meadowlark, 3; 
Tree Sparrow, 11; Junco, 18; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 19; Carolina Wren, 3; 
Tufted Titmouse, 11; Chickadee, 22. Total, 14 species, 104 individuals—W. M. and 
STELLA CHAMBERS. 

Richmond, Ind.—Dec. 26; 10.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Overcast; ground snow-covered; 
wind west by north; temp. 28°. Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; 
Crow, 350; Lapland Longspur, 100; Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 4; 
Cardinal, 6; Chickadee, 5. Total, 10 species, 487 individuals.—P. B. Corrin, Mrs. 
Corrin, Dr. Garro and Miss BAXTER. 

Waterloo, Ind.—Dec. 25; 7.30 to 9.30 A.M. Dark and gloomy, threatening snow; 
ground covered with an inch of snow and ice; wind northeast, fairly strong, cold and 
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damp; temp. 30° to 38°. Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; 
American Crow, 10; American Goldfinch, 13; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 
1; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 13; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 15 
species, 102 individuals.—Henry A. Link. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 21; 8.15 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Cloudy with a light rain at noon; 
ground bare; wind moderate, south; temp. 36°; distance walked, as registered by a 
pedometer, six miles. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Bob-white, 10; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 6; Goldfinch, 6; 
Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 7; Carolina Wren, 5 (sings); 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 13; 
Bluebird, 20. Total, 22 species, about 200 individuals—Harry B. McConnett and 
Joun WoRLEY. 

Campbellstown, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 9 to 11 A.M, and 12.30 to 2.30 P.M. Two inches of 
snow; brisk northwest wind; temp. 24°. Bob-white, 8; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 4; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 3; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Horned 
Lark, 3; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 200; Tree Sparrow, 107; Junco, 3; Song Spar- 
row, 51; Cardinal, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 27; Chickadee, 12. Total, 19 species, 434 
individuals —W. H. WisMaAn. 

Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 1.15 P.M. Cloudy and threatening, with severe 
snow storm beginning at 11.30 A.M.; strong northeast wind; temp. 32°. Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 57; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 9. Total, 10 species, 88 individuals —Epwarp D. Kies. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dec. 28; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; light covering of snow on 
ground; temp. about 30°. Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 4; Bronzed 
Grackle, 1; American Crossbill, 15; Goldfinch, 2; Junco, 75; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal 
6; Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 6. 
Total, 13 species, 130 individuals —Howarp LAWLEss. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground covered with snow; 
wind northwest; temp. 28°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Southern 
Downy Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 25; American Gold- 
finch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 25; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 50; Black-capped Chickadee, 2. Total, 14 
species, 180 individuals —Laura E. LovELt. 

East Liberty, Ohio.— Dec. 27; 10 A.M. to.1 P.M. Partly cloudy, but sunny most 
of the time; three inches of snow; light north wind; temp. 15°; four miles. Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Horned Lark, 22; Crow, 8; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal 2; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 25. Total, 9 species, 
75 individuals,—Rvusk1n S. and C. A. FREER. 

Huron, Ohio.— Dec. 28; 8.30 A.M. to 12 M. Clear, then cloudy; one inch of snow 
on ground; wind southwest, light; temp. 24° to 32°. Herring Gull, 7; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 14; 
Crow, 6; Meadowlark, 13; Lapland Longspur, 2; Tree Sparrow, 80; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Chickadee, 3. Total, 16 species, 148 individuals—H. G. Morse. 

Laceyville, Ohio (ten miles west of Cadiz).—Dec. 21; 9 A.M. to 12.20 P.M., and 1.30 to 
3-30 P.M. Dark and cloudy, with misty rain by spells; ground bare; wind moderate, south; 
temp. morning, 38°, noon, 46°, evening, 36°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Great 
Horned Owl, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Red- 
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bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 60; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 
2; Cardinal, 1; Carolina Wren, 6; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 15; 
Tufted Titmouse, 20; Chickadee, 25; Bluebird, 1. Total, 19 species, 190 individuals. 
This is the best record for number of species by one that I ever made on a winter day.— 
E. E. Smita. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio.—Dec. 28; 11 A.M. to 2 P.M. Partly cloudy; about four inches of 
snow; wind moderate northwest; temp. 28° to 32°. Mourning Dove, 7; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 3; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 11; Red-headed Woodpecker, 17; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 17; American Crow, 5; Meadowlark, 10; American Goldfinch, 2; ‘Tree Spar- 
row, 2; Junco, 9; Song Sparrow, common; Cardinal, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; 
Tufted Titmouse, common; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 5s. 
Total, 23 species—WiLL1AM L. RoBINnson. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Cloudy; four inches snow; light west 
wind; temp. 28°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hawk (probably Red-shouldered), 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 8; Crow (heard); Goldfinch, 20; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 3; 
Cardinal, 5; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted 
Titmouse, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 12. Total, 18 species, 130 individuals —Pavut 
E. Deses and V. A. DEBEs. 

Spencerville, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 to 8.30 A.M. and 10.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Heavy clouds; 
sleet turning to snow; ground bare; wind northeast, strong; temp. 33°; distance walked, 
nine miles. Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 15; 
Junco, 18; Song Sparrow, 6; Fox Sparrow (?), 1; Cardinal, 10; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 13; Chickadee, 2. Total, 12 species, 95 indi- 
viduals.—SHERIDAN F. Woop and KENNETH M. Woop. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; sleet and snow afternoon; 
temp. 35°; miles walked, about twelve; by automobile, twenty miles. Hooded Merganser, 
2; Black Duck, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Long-eared Owl, 
1; Short-eared Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 11; 
Goldfinch, 11; Tree Sparrow, 37; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 12; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, ‘20; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Black-capped Chickadee, 53. Total, 27 species, 193 
individuals—Grorce L. Forpyce, VoLNEy RocGers, Wittis H. WARNER, Mrs. 
WarRNER and C. A. LEEDy. 

Chicago, Ill. (Jackson Park).—Dec. 25; 2 to 5 p.m. Cloudy; ground with thin cover- 
ing of snow; wind northerly, heavy; temp. 38° to 40°. Herring Gull, abundant; Ring- 
billed Gull, 5; Bonaparte’s Gull, 7; Common Tern, 6; Black Duck, 1; Kingfisher, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 4; Robin, 
1.—Total, rr species, 35 individuals (plus Herring Gulls).—L. L. MacKenzie and W. Lyon. 

Geneseo, Ill.—7.30 to 11 A.M. Cloudy; three inches of snow; light south wind; 
temp. 24°. Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 13; American Crow, 3; American Crossbill, 14; Tree 
Sparrow, 20; Junco, 40; Cardinal, 7; Chickadee, 25; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. Total, 13 species, 134 individuals.—S. D. ANDERSON. 

LaGrange, Ill.—Dec. 22; 12.45 to 4.15 P.M. Wet; slight fall of snow; wind north- 
west, light; temp. 37°. Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Horned Lark, 5; Blue 
Jay, 10; Crow, 10; Red-winged Blackbird, 3; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 150; Lapland 
Longspur, 300; Tree Sparrow, 120; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal 2; Brown 
Creeper, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 25. Total, 16 species, 658 individ- 
uals.— James D. WarTSON. 
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LaGrange, Ill. (seven miles along Salt Creek).—Dec. 21; 8 A.M. to 2.15 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; northwest wind; temp. 35°. Hairy Woodpecker, 10; Downy Woodpecker, 
15; Red-headed Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 35; Crow, 17; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 
110; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 16; Brown Creeper, 14; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 8; Chickadee, 27. Total, 13 species, 264 individuals. Dec. 20: Red-winged 
Blackbird, 2; Purple Finch, 1. Dec. 25: Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Horned Lark, 25; 
Lapland Longspur, 300.—EpmuND HULSBERG. 

Lewistown, Ill.—Dec. 18; 8 to 10 a.m. Partly clear; ground bare; wind northwest; 
temp. at start 38°, on return 42°; five miles, mostly open woods. Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Horned Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 8; 
American Crow, 4; Purple Finch, 3; American Goldfinch, 16; Tree Sparrow, 4; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 7; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 12; Bluebird, 3. Total, 17 spe- 
cies, 79 individuals —W. S. StropE, M.D. 

Moline, Ill.—Dec. 22; 9 to 11.30 A.M. Clear; ground bare; no wind; temp. 22°. 
Gull, sp., 1; Duck, sp., 3; Bob-white, 40; Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 
6; Cardinal, 5; Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 22; Robin, 1. 
Total, 16 species, 211 individuals.—Mrs. Emma J. SLOAN. 

Mt. Carmel, Ill.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; one inch snow; wind north, heavy; 
temp. 32° Bob-white, 18; Hawk, sp.,1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 9; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 10; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 13; 
Crow, 1; Meadowlark, 19; Junco (?), 40; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 3; Brown Creeper, 
4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Chickadee, 14; Bluebird, 1. Total, 
18 species, 138 individuals—Cuas. E. Carson. 

Peoria, Ill.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 12.30 p.m. Cloudy; ground covered with snow; 
wind north, light; temp. 24°. Herring Gull, 18; Canada Goose, 2; Hawk, sp., 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 14; Blue Jay, 15; American Crow, 1; Tree Spar- 
row, 150; Junco, 200; Cardinal, 18; Cedar Waxwing, 7; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 25; Robin, 3. Total, 16 
species, 476 individuals—W. H. Packarp and JAmeEs H. SEDGWICK. 

Port Byron, Ill.— Dec. 21; 9.20 to 10.45 A.M., and 1.15 to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind west, moderate; temp. 21° to 40°. Bob-white, 2; Rough-legged Hawk (dark 
phase), 1; Screech Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 25; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 4. Total, 12 species, 74 individuals.—J. J. SCHAFER. 

Rantoul, Ill.—7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Cloudy, snow flurries; ground slightly covered with 
snow; wind, north to northeast, medium; temp. 30°. Cooper’s Hawk, 3; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; American Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 
3; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker,:1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; 
Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 20; Prairie Horned Lark, 100; Blue Jay, 50; Crow, 75; Lapland 
Longspur, 1,500; Chestnut-collared Longspur, 100; Vesper Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
25; Cardinal, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 36; Chickadee. 10. Total, 23 species, 1,862 individuals. 
—Grorce E. Exsiau, Eppre L. Exsiau and ArtHur CARLSON. 

Rock Island, Ill. (Arsenal Island).—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Partly cloudy; 
three inches of snow; Mississippi River free from ice; wind northeast, light, but cold; 
temp. 30°. Lesser Scaup, 8; Bob-white, 26; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 9; Rocin, 1. Total, 13 
species, 67 individuals.—Burtis H. WILson. 

Battle Creek, Mich,—Dec. 28; 10.30 A.M. to 1.55 P.M. Cloudy; two inches of snow; 
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wind southwest, light; temp. 29°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 14; American Crow, 8; American Goldfinch, 8; Tree 
Sparrow, 20; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 4; 
Chickadee, 2. Total, 11 species, 63 individuals. Saw Towhee in wood on Dec. 26. 
Juncos and Redpolls have not arrived.—Paut M. Morcan. 

Detroit, Mich.—Dec. 21; 11 A.M. to 3.15 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind northerly, 
brisk; temp. 30°; distance covered, about four miles along River Rouge. Bob-white, 
14; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 9; Robin, 2. Total, 7 species, 38 individuals—Mrs. JEFFERSON BUTLER, 
Mr. Burton Barns, and Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Rosrnson. 

Detroit, Mich.—Dec. 22; 1.15 to 3.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind 
southwest, light; temp. 32°; distance covered, about three miles on Belle Isle. Herring 
Gull, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 11; Chickadee, 1. Total, 6 species, 29 individuals—Mkrs. F. W. 
ROBINSON. 

New Buffalo, Mich.—Dec. 26; 8 to 11.30 A.M. and 1 to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground 
lightly covered with snow; water of Lake Michigan and Galien River open; moderate 
northerly wind, diminishing; temp. 29° to 32°; distance covered, twelve miles. Horned 
Grebe, 3; Herring Gull, 9; Ring-billed Gull, 37; Lesser Scaup, 11; Goldeneye, 10; 
Buffilehead, 2; Coot, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 8; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 7; Purple Finch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 85; Junco, 1; 
Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 11. Total, 19 species, 
219 individuals. Many unidentified gulls and ducks out on the lake.—F. A. PENNINGTON. 

Elkhorn, Wis. (Lauderdale and Delavan Lakes and vicinity).—Dec. 21; 9 A.m. to 
5 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, light at time of starting, changing to south- 
west; temp. 22°. Canada Goose, 125; Wilson’s Snipe, 4; Marsh Hawk, 3; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; 
Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 100; Purple Grackle, 1; Tree Sparrow, 108; Junco, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 16. Total, 14 species, 391 individuals——Saran TRAMIs, 
Maset BrEckwitH, CONSTANCE BeckwitH, Lutu DunBAR, HELEN MARTIN and 
MarGaret Austin. (This census gives the combined results of three groups of census 
takers working in different parts of the same general locality. The ground covered was 
within a radius of eight or ten miles of Elkhorn. A large number of Red-headed Wood- 
peckers with us this winter. They feed at our lunch counters.) 

Hartland, Wis.—Dec. 23; 8.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind north- 
east; temp. 30°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 10; 
Crow, 3; Purple Finch, 5; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 16; Chickadee, 10. Total, 8 species, 
55 individuals.—Svusre L. Smuonps. 

Madison, Wis.—Dec. 22; 8 a.m. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; still; temp. about 
20°. Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 6; 
Brown Thrasher, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 6. Total, 6 species, 46 
individuals. Dec. 26: Red-winged Blackbird, 2—BELLE CLARKE. 

Verona to Madison, Wis.—Dec. 24; 7.45 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
still; temp. 30°. Bob-white, 12; Mourning Dove, 10; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 7; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 23; Crow, 13; Goldfinch, 60; 
Snow Bunting, 5; Tree Sparrow, 40; Junco, 13; Song Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 
Total, 16 species, 215 individuals. Additional species seen Dec. 21: Prairie Chicken, 2; 
Marsh Hawk, 4; Rough-legged Hawk, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 9.—NorMAN DEW. BETTS. 

Sparta, Wis.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; light south wind; 
temp. 17°. Bob-white, 20; Ruffed Grouse, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 10; Crow, 31; Blue Jay, 75; Goldfinch, 38; Junco, 22; White-breasted 
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Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 73. Total, 12 species, 286 individuals—VioLeT TURNER, 
Ciara Larson, GLapys Haney and H. M. SHERWIN. 

Whitewater, Wis.—Dec. 24; 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; light north 
wind; temp. 29°. Pied-billed Grebe, 2; Mallard, 7; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 10; Red- 
winged Blackbird, 1; Junco, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 10. Total, 13 species, 58 individuals—FLorENcE L. and EtHEet A. ESTERLY. 

Winneconne, Wis.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; slight north- 
east wind; temp. 22°; five miles covered—meadow, marsh, woods, and lake. Herring 
Gull, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Blue Jay, 8; American Crow, 10; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 1; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Chickadee, 12. 
Total, 9 species, 55 individuals —Rev. B. H. Freve and Henry P. SEVERSON. 

Fairmont, Minn.—3 to 5 p.m. Clear; ground bare; light west wind; temp. 20°. 
Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Blue Jay, common; 
Crow, common; American Crossbill, 1; White-winged Crossbill, 1; Harris’s Sparrow, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 70; Fox Sparrow, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 11. Total, 14 species, 114 individuals, 
plus Crows and Jays.—Mrs. Mary HAGErty. 

Minnehaha Falls, Minneapolis, Minn.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy, 
snowing slightly; ground lightly covered; wind northwest, moderate; temp. 11°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 16; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 8 species, 32 individuals. 
—CHARLES PHILLIPs. 

St. Peter, Minn.—Dec. 28; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Hazy; ground bare; wind south, light; 
temp. 20° Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 
6; Red-winged Blackbird, 9; Tree Sparrow, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 8 
species, 37 individuals.—H. J. and L. L. LADvE. 

High Lake Township, Emmet Co., Iowa.—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy, with 
snow flurries, followed by clear; ground bare; wind south; temp. 15°. Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 24; Crow, 10; Rusty Blackbird, 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 120; Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 38. Total, 9 species, 212 individuals.— 
B. O. WOLDEN. 

Sioux City, lowa.—Dec. 28; 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; light south- 
east wind; temp. about 15°. Great Horned Owl (chased by a flock of 30 Crows), 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 3; 
Crow, 40; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 10. Total, 13 species, 104 individuals.— 
WALTER W. BENNETT. 

Wall Lake, Iowa.— Dec. 25; 1.30 to 4.45 P.M. Clear; ground bare; light north wind; 
temp. 26°. Prairie Chicken, 17; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1, seen by my 
sister; Flicker, 1; Tree Sparrow, 25; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. 
Total, 7 species, 48 individuals. Seen in week previous, Western Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 2.—Joun A. SPURRELL. 

Meridian, Idaho (irrigated farm lands).—Dec. 23; 9.05 A.M. to 2.45 P.M. Foggy; 
twelve inches of loose snow; no wind; freezing all day; five and one-half miles. Duck, 
sp., 30; Bob-white, 2 (heard); Chinese Pheasant, 9; Marsh Hawk, 6; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Long-eared Owl, 4; Short-eared (?) Owl, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Horned 
Lark, 96; American Magpie, 61; Tricolored Blackbird, 30 (number probably includes 
San Diego Redwing and Brewer’s Blackbird); Western Meadowlark, 17; House Finch, 
21; Intermediate Sparrow, 34; Coues’s Junco, 52; Merrill’s Song Sparrow, 111; White- 
rumped Shrike, 1; Long-tailed Chickadee, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 19 
species, 482 individuals,—ALEx, STALKER, 
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Priest River, Idaho (on flat, near the river, mostly timbered).— Dec. 18. Cloudy; about 
six inches of snow on the ground; calm; temp. 38°. Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Black-headed Jay, 2; Rocky Mountain Jay, 3; 
Crossbill, 20; Redpoll, 2; Western Winter Wren, 2; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 4. 
Total, 8 species, 35 individuals.—JosepH K1TTREDGE, JR. 

Omaha, Nebr.—1 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; ground nearly bare; wind southeast; temp. 
40° to 34°; five miles. Pigeon Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 3; Purple Finch, 25; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 28; 
Chickadee, 11. Total, 9 species, 108 individuals —Soton R. Towne. 

Lennox, S. D., to Sioux Falls, to Canton by train and thence along Sioux River on 
foot.— Dec. 22; 9 to 10 A.M. and 11.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind, south, 
light; temp. 25° to 38°. Prairie Chicken, 100; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 6; White-winged Crossbill (?), 12; Pine Siskin, 27; Tree 
Sparrow, 200; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 60. Total, 
11 species, 410 individuals—WIL1i1AmM B. MALLory. 

Aspen, Colo.—Dec. 24. Altitude, 7,500 feet. Clear and calm; eight and one-half 
inches of snow; temp, 10° at 1o p.m. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Black-headed Jay, 4; 
Rocky Mountain Jay, 2. Total, 3 species, 8 individuals—Mrs. I. L. Locue. 

Denver, Colo.—» A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; thirty inches of snow; south wind, 
light; temp. 5° to 26° above. Prairie Falcon, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 18; Long-crested 
Jay, 1; Woodhouse’s Jay, 3; House Finch, 5; Pink-sided Junco, 1; Gray-headed Junco, 2; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Rocky Mountain Creeper, 1. Total, 9 species, 33 individuals.— 
W. H. BercrToxp. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; still; three inches of snow; 
temp. 15°. Magpie, 18; Western Tree Sparrow, 17; Mountain Song Sparrow, 5; Bohe- 
mian Waxwing, about 90; Long-tailed Chickadee, 15. Total, 5 species, 145 individuals. 
—NELSON LUNDWALL. 

Lashburn, Saskatchewan (latitude 53°).—-Dec. 18; 8.40 A.M. to 12.55 P.M. and 1.35 
to 4.30 P.M. Overcast; one-half inch of snow; temp. 27°. Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
40; Ruffed Grouse, 4; Snowy Owl, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 1; Redpoll, 40; Snow Bunting, 
27; Chickadee, 1. Total, 7 species, 116 individuals—S. W. CALVERT. 

Okanagan Landing, B. C. (shore of Okanagan Lake and pine covered foothills— 
18 miles).— 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northeast, light; temp. 22° at 
8 a.m. Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 7; Herring Gull, 8; American Merganser, 2; 
Greater Scaup, 9; American Coot, 1; Gray Ruffed Grouse, 3; Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 3; Magpie, 10; Clarke’s Nutcracker, 4; Pygmy Owl 
(pinicola), 2; Pine Grosbeak, 3; Pine Siskin, 150; Shufeldt’s Junco, 30; Sooty Song Spar- 
row, 3; Western Winter Wren, 1; Rocky Mountain Nuthatch, 17; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 12; Pygmy Nuthatch, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 4; Mountain Chickadee, 32; 
Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 23 species, 310 individuals. Observers in 
company. Also observed in past two days: California Gull, Canvasback, Columbian 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, Crow, Black-headed Jay, Western Evening Grosbeak, Western 
Tree Sparrow, Slate-colored Junco, Northern Waxwing, Goshawk, Saw-whet Owl, 
and Tree Creeper.—J. A. Munro and ALLAN BROOKs. 

Grandview, Wash.—Dec. 24; 10.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.m. Cloudy; snowy; temp. 32°. 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 6; Red-bellied Hawk, 2; Spotted Owl, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 
2; Desert Horned Lark, 15; American Magpie, 6; Cowbird, 10; Red-winged Blackbird, 
5; Western Meadowlark, 10; Brewer’s Blackbird, 35; Willow Goldfinch, 20; Gambel’s 
Sparrow, 35; Western Tree Sparrow, 3; Slate-colored Junco, 15; Oregon Junco, 40; 
Song Sparrow, 12; Northern Shrike, 1; Western Robin, 1. Total, 18 species, 213 
individuals—Epna M. Perry and GertTRUDE GEE. : 

North Yakima, Wash.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. One inch of snow; no wind; 
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temp. 40°. Baldpate, 1; Mongolian Pheasant, 50; Bob-white, too; Hungarian Par- 
tridge, 2; Wilson’s Snipe, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Short-eared Owl, 2; Magpie, 3; 
Red-shafted Flicker, 15; Brewer’s Blackbird, 200; Western Meadowlark, 6; White- 
rumped Shrike, 2; Western Goldfinch, 12; Redpoll, 2; Pine Siskin, 12; Oregon Junco, 
250; Slate-colored Junco, 3; Merrill’s Song Sparrow, 250; Gambel’s Sparrow, 60; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 5. Total, 20 species, 978 individuals—Mr. and Mrs. JoHN 
V. Exxis, Jr. 

Pullman, Wash. (elevation, 2,536 feet).—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 2 P.M. Snowing; light 
east wind; six inches of snow on ground; temp. 27°. Short-eared Owl, 1; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 3; Western Meadowlark, 7; Crossbill, 1; Gray-crowned Leucosticte, 4; Hep- 
burn’s Leucosticte, 20; Pale Goldfinch, 3; Merrill’s Song Sparrow, 3. Total, 8 species, 
42 individuals.—MissEs RoziskEy and McKay, and W. T. SHaw. 

Seattle, Wash. (to head of Lake Washington, returning via west shore of lake, to 
Pontiac).—Dec. 21; 11.45 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind east by 
south to southeast, and south, moderate breeze, falling about 4.30 P.M.; temp. 44°. 
Western Grebe, 1; Heelbell’s Grebe, 6; Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Western Gull, 3; Shoveller, 
4; Scaup, 8; Ruddy Duck, 1; Coot, 306; Bob-white, 21; Harris’s Woodpecker, 1; West- 
ern Méadowlark, 5; Oregon Junco, 5; Rusty Song Sparrow, 6. Total, 13 species, 368 
individuals.—F. W. Coox. 

Forest Grove, Ore. (along Gale’s Creek, and in the hills to 800 feet).—Dec. 27; 
Cloudy with light rain in the morning; wet snow covering the ground in the timbered 
hills. Mountain Quail, 1; Oregon Ruffed Grouse, 7; Chinese Pheasant, 4; Harris’s 
Woodpecker, 1; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Northwest Flicker, 3; Coast (?) 
Jay, 3; Western Crow, 20; Northwestern Redwing, 50; Oregon Junco, 15; Rusty Song 
Sparrow, 1; Oregon Towhee, 1; Western Winter Wren, 10; California Creeper, 1; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Oregon Chickadee, 4; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 15; Western 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 20; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 19 species, about 165 
individuals.—Pror. A. M. BEAN and O. J. Mure. 

Mulino, Ore.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cold and rainy; ground bare; wind 
north, light to brisk. Pied-billed Grebe, 3; Bob-white, 10; Mountain Quail, 21; Oregon 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Western Redtail, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 4; Northern Red-breasted Sapsucker, 3; Red-shafted Flicker 
(including Northwestern Flicker), 53; Coast Jay, 2; Oregon Jay, 1; Western Meadow- 
lark, 6; Shufeldt’s Junco, (including Oregon Junco), 214; Rusty Song Sparrow, 29; 
Oregon Towhee, 11; Seattle Wren, 3; Western Winter Wren, 39; California Creeper, 3; 
Oregon Chickadee, 32; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 17; Bush Tit, 25; Western Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 94; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Varied Thrush, 10. Total, 25 species, 
587 individuals —ALEx. WALKER and DonaLp E. Brown. 

Fresno, Cal. (along public roads).—Dec. 25; 12 M. to 1.30 P.M. and 3.30 to 4.30 P.M. 
Cloudy, light showers; temp. 60°. Killdeer, 2; Valley Quail, 45; Western Mourning 
Dove, 11; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barn Owl, 1; Bur- 
rowing Owl, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 17; Anna Hummingbird, 1; Say Phebe, 1; 
Black Pheebe, 1; California Horned Lark, 1; Bicolored Blackbird, 150; Western Meadow- 
lark, 25; Brewer’s Blackbird, 100; House Finch, 300; Western Vesper Sparrow, 12; 
Western Savannah Sparrow, 7; Gambel’s Sparrow, 100; Thurber’s Junco, 35; Heer- 
mann’s Song Sparrow, 1; San Diego Towhee, 5; California Towhee, 2; California Shrike, 
12; Audubon’s Warbler, 53; Western Mockingbird, 38; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
Western Gnatcatcher, 1; Mountain Bluebird, 20.- Total, 29 species, 948 individuals.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun G. TYLER. 

Santa Barbara, Calif—Dec. 27; 6.30 A.M. to 5.30 p.M. Hazy to heavily overcast; 
temp."44° to 59°. Mission Canyon, Estero, Beale’s, Hope Ranch, La Patera; 42 miles by 
automobile, but all save 5 species recorded within 3 miles of city limits. Numbers 
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necessarily estimated. Western Grebe, 11; Horned Grebe, 1; American Eared Grebe, 6; 
Pied-billed Grebe, 1; California Brown Pelican, 10; Farallon Cormorant, 300; Brandt 
Cormorant, 100; Great Blue Heron, 4; Green-winged Teal, 40; Cinnamon Teal, 5; 
Shoveller, 1,200; Pintail, 700; Canvasback, 200; Lesser Scaup, 100; Bufflehead, 
3; White-winged Scoter, 200; Surf Scoter, 75; Ruddy Duck, 150; Turkey Vulture, 
3; Prairie Falcon, 1; American Sparrow Hawk, 25; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s 
Hawk, 2; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Red-bellied Hawk, 2; Valley Quail, 10; Coot, 
200; Least Sandpiper, 20; Red-backed Sandpiper, 5; Sanderling, 150; Black-bellied 
Plover, 30; Killdeer, 75; Snowy Plover, 20; Glaucous-winged Gull, 10; Western Gull, 
300; California Gull, 40; Ring-billed Gull, 40; Short-billed Gull, 20; Heermann Gull, 
10; Bonaparte Gull, 500; Royal Tern, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Barn Owl, 2; Short- 
eared Owl, 2; California Screech Owl, 1; Burrowing Owl, 1; Anna Hummingbird, 6; 
White-throated Swift, 60; California Woodpecker, 20; Red-shafted Flicker, 200; Black 
Pheebe, 7; Say Pheebe, 12; California Horned Lark, 30; American Pipit, 140; Dwarf 
Hermit Thrush, 10; Western Robin, 4; Western Bluebird, 6; Pasadena Thrasher, 1; 
Western Mockingbird, 5; Tule Wren, 6; Western House Wren, 2; Pallid Wren-tit, 20; 
Ashy Kinglet, 150; Western Gnatcatcher, 2; Tree Swallow, 15; California Shrike, 
20; Hutton Vireo, 1; Plain Titmouse, 12; California Bush-Tit, 40; California Jay, 
20; Dusky Warbler, 2; Audubon’s Warbler, 300; Tule Yellowthroat, 4; Brewer’s 
Blackbird, 400; San Diego Redwing, 500; Western Meadowlark, 250; Willow Goldfinch, 
20; Green-backed Goldfinch, 200; California Purple Finch, 2; California Linnet, 200; 
Western Lark Sparrow, 60; Western Savannah Sparrow, 3; Bryant Marsh Sparrow, 1; 
Belding Marsh Sparrow, 2; Large-billed Marsh Sparrow, 10; Sierra Junco, 20; Golden- 
crowned Sparrow, 6; Intermediate Sparrow, 400; Nuttall Sparrow, 15; San Diego Song 
Sparrow, 8; Rocky Mountain (?) Song Sparrow, 20; Lincoln Sparrow, 2; Valdez Fox 
Sparrow, 3; Spurred Towhee, 7; Anthony Brown Towhee, 20. Total, 95 species, 
7,831 individuals —WiILL1AM LEON DAwson and WILLIAM OBERLIN Dawson. 

Vallejo, Cal. (Mare Island Navy Yard).—Dec. 25; 1 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; ground bare; 
wind southwest, light; temp. 58°. Western Gull, 88; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 1; Short- 
eared Owl, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 2; California Horned Lark, 22; California Jay, 2; 
Western Meadowlark, 25; Brewer’s Blackbird, 2; House Finch, 2; Bryant’s Marsh 
Sparrow, 3; Intermediate Sparrow, 5; Oregon Junco, 5; California Shrike, 1; Audubon’s 
Warbler, 1. Total, 14 species, 161 individuals —F. M. BENNETT. 

Santa Barbara, Isle of Pines, Cuba.—Dec. 4. Cool; wind northeast, strong. Great 
Blue Heron (Ardea herodias), 1; Louisiana Heron (H ydranassa tricolor), 1; Cuban Green 
Heron (Butorides brunnescens), 3; Black-crowned Night Heron (Nyctlicorax nycticorax 
nevius), 1; Least Bittern (Jxobrychus exilis), 1; Cuban Bob-white (Colinus cubanensis), 
12; ‘El bobo’ Pigeon (Columba inornata), 5; Cuban Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura 
macroura), 24; Cuban Ground Dove (Chemepelia passerina aflavida), 150; Southern 
Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura aura), 20; Cuban Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparveroides), 
10; Cuban Owl (Gymnasio lawrencei?), 1; Cuban Pigmy Owl (Glaucidium siju), 3; 
Cuban Parrot (A mazona leucocephala), 25; Ani (Crotophaga ani), 18; Isle of Pines Lizard 
Cuckoo (Saurothera merlini decolor), 4; Isle of Pines Trogon (Priotelus temnurus vescus), 
2; Cuban Tody (Todus multicolor), 5; Cuban Kingbird (Tyrannus cubensis), 4; Cuban 
Crested Flycatcher (Myiarchus sagre), 11; Cuban Pewee (Blacicus caribeus), 15; Cuban 
Meadowlark (Sturnella hippocrepis), 6; Cuban Oriole (Icterus hypomelas), 20; Cuban 
Grackle (Holopuiscalus gundlachi), 75; Grasshopper Sparrow (A mmodramus savannarum 
australis), 1; Melodious Grassquit (Tiaris canora), 1; Yellow-faced Grassquit (Tiaris 
olivacea olivacea), 30; Mangrove Warbler (Dendroica petechia gundlachi), 2; Yellow Palm 
Warbler (Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea), 95; Florida Yellowthroat (Geothlypis 
trichas-ignota), 3; Red-legged Thrush (Mimocichla rubripes rubripes), 2. Total, 31 spe- 
cies, 551 individuals.—A. C. REap. 


Notes on Winter Birds 


number of ‘Notes from Field and Study,’ but the timeliness of some 

make it advisable to print in this issue of Brrp-LorE certain records 
of the occurrence of winter birds. Birds are, of course, far more likely to be 
observed while migrating than after they have settled for the winter. Hence, 
doubtless, the apparent scarcity of certain northern species in midwinter 
which seemed common in the fall; though change of base incident to migra- 
tion is of course also to be considered. 

For example, Mr. Horace W. Wright, of Boston, in sending his census, 
writes; In the vicinity of Boston we have had many Redpolls, a few Cross- 
bills of each species, a Pine Grosbeak or two, and not less than 50 Acadian 
Chickadees have been observed, but none of these enter into the park list.” 

From Leominster, Mass., Mr. Edwin Russell Davis writes, under date of 
December 26, 1913: The Evening Grosbeaks have been with us for the last 
two weeks, some five or six individuals, but I was unable to find them yester- 
day.” And this species, is also recorded from Washington, Conn., by Wil- 


i space required for the Bird Census prevents the publication of a 


helmina C. Knowles, who writes that on December 13 fifteen were seen 
“feeding on seeds of the sugar maple on the ground.” She states that the 
birds were “extremely tame.” 

Below we publish a note on the occurrence of Pine Grosbeaks at Sharon, 


Connecticut, on November 17, and we have also a record from Mrs. J. C. 
Anderson, of the appearance of four birds of this species at Great Barrington, 
Mass., on November 18, and Mrs. Caroline T. Brooks reports eight or ten 
Pine Grosbeaks at Goshen, Conn., on November 29. Other notes on winter 
birds follow.—F. M. C. 


Here the Evening Grosbeak is observed 


Evening Grosbeaks in Michigan 


On November, 26, 1912, while walking 
about among a grove of choke-cherries I 
heard Evening Grosbeaks. I soon located 
the flock, which consisted of about fifty 
birds. Most of them were feeding upon the 
fallen cherries, large quantities of which 
lay on the ground. A number posed for 
their photograph. A flock of about a 
dozen Redpolls accompanied the Gros- 
beaks. Presumably they had learned that 
the Grosbeak is rather a slovenly feeder, 
scattering generous amounts of food upon 
the ground. This food is partly crushed by 
the heavy bills of the Grosbeaks so it is 
well prepared for the.more delicate Red- 
polls. 


to feed upon the berries of sumach, moun- 
tain ash, choke-cherry, wild red cherry, 
seeds of maples and buds of forest trees, 
particularly poplars——RALpH BEEBE, 
Newberry, Michigan. 


Evening Grosbeak in Chicago 


We had the pleasure to see, on Nov. 9, 
1913, in Jackson Park, Chicago, Ill., a 
pair of Evening Grosbeaks. 

We were watching a pair of Juncos and 
listening to a Blue Jay calling, when we 
saw a large dull-colored bird hopping 
about on the ground eating seeds and 
berries. When we approached it, it flew 
up and perched on a small bush where 
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we had a beautiful view of it. We could 
not think what kind of a bird it was at 
first, but it soon uttered a soft whistle 
something like that of a Robin, and was 
immediately answered from a _ nearby 
bush. We soon discovered the bird that 
answered and instantly identified it as a 
male Evening Grosbeak. 

It was very brilliantly colored, the yel- 
low almost orange, and the black on the 
wings and tail shone out very conspicu- 
ously. They were very tame and did not 
seem to fear when we approached within 
a few feet of them 

On November 22, we saw in the same 
place two old males and one young male. 
The birds were all tame and we man- 
aged to get a photograph but the image 
on the plate was very small and there was 
no detail. 

The bird is a very rare winter visitor, 
and we know of several other people who 
saw these same birds.—LockE MACKEN- 
zie and WiLrrep Lyon, Chicago, Ill. 


Evening Grosbeak and Acadian Chick- 
adee at Hartford, Conn. 


The undersigned, who has been a close 
observer of birds for many years and is a 
member of Hartford Bird Study 
Club, wishes to report a most excellent 
observation on January I, 1914, 
flock of eleven Evening Grosbeaks. These 
birds were seen, with a fellow bird student, 
in the outskirts of one of our city parks. 
Much of this park is primeval forest with 
the usual variations brought about by 
the landscape gardener in parks of several 
hundred acres which are oftentimes, as 
in this case, extended beyond the city 
limits. All the birds were in most excel- 
lent plumage, but there was one full- 
plumaged male whose colors exceeded in 
brilliance the pictures in any of Chap- 
man’s books or ‘Reed’s Handbook’ in 
that the yellow was more nearly that of 
the Goldfinch; but this may have been 
partly because the birds were sitting 
directly in the sunlight,—it being at 
half after one o’clock that the observa- 
tion was made. We watched this flock as 
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long as we cared to, observing every 
detail of plumage of both species, but we 
did not identify more than the one male. 
The birds showed no fear, either because 
they were too stupid or because lack of 
association with man had not taught 
them that he might be dangerous. This 
flock has since been seen by several other 
members of the club and several photo- 
graphs have been taken. 

On November 25, I saw in Wethersfield 
a pair of Acadian Chickadees, and two 
days later, or on Thanksgiving Day, I 
observed for forty minutes another pair in 
West Hartford. As these towns are 
several miles apart there is no doubt but 
that there were two pairs of these birds. 
Each pair was subsequently seen by other 
members of the club. 

Redpolls are at present reported to be 
quite common in Windsor, a town about 
six miles north of this city—Gero. F. 
GriswoLp, Hartford, Conn. 


Acadian Chickadee at Hartford, Conn. 


A rare treat has been furnished to some 
of the members of The Hartford Bird 
Study Club during the past week or ten 
days in observing at exceedingly close 
range the Acadian Chickadee. A -pair of 
these extremely rare visitants have been 
fed at the hospitable feeding-tray of Miss 
Katherine C. Robbins in Wethersfield 
(about three miles from Hartford) almost 
daily since about November 13, 1913. Mr. 
Albert Morgan, Treasurer of our Club, 
and myself, observed these interesting 
creatures for nearly an hour during the 
early afternoon of November 22, all of that 
time within a distance of ten to twenty 
feet. They are most active in their move- 
ments, and it was difficult to say which 
species was more sprightly, the Acadian 
Chickadee or the Golden-crowned King- 
lets, whose company they seemed to 
enjoy. The Chickadees seemed to be 
particularly fond of the suet placed in the 
tree for their use, and they would feed for 
a time on the suet and then feed on small 
bits of something gathered from the boughs 
of a large spruce tree nearby. In their 
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nervous and rapid change of positions, 
one would believe them to have a 
quantity of Warbler blood in their veins, 
although, of course, they were not the 
least bit timid, for Miss Robbins had 
fed them within two or three feet from 
her hand. 

These birds differ from our native 
Chickadee, in that they possess no black 
cap, and the Acadian’s under-parts are as 
red as those of the Red-breasted Nuthatch 
and very nearly the same color. The black 
cap is superseded by one of a buffy brown, 
which color seems to follow its nape and 
back almost to the rump in a somewhat 
graduated manner. 

The call has a similarity to that of our 
native Chickadee, but is uttered much 
more briskly and is more wheezy. Often 
it will contain two higher notes followed 
by one low, (chick-a-dee), and again it can 
be heard with two higher notes and two 
low, (chick-a-dee-dee), but always more 
husky and brief than our native favorite. 
—ArtTuur G. Powers, Hartford, Conn. 


HERRING GULL 


ON WESTERN ISLAND, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 


Pine Grosbeak at Sharon, Conn. 


You may be pleased to note in next 
issue of Brrp-Lore the phenomenally 
early arrival in this latitude of the Pine 
Grosbeak. My daughter saw a flock of 
fifteen or twenty on November 17, 1913, 
about a mile from my store and although 
she knows the birds quite well I feared 
she might be mistaken, as in the three or 
four times I had s:en them in Connecticut 
in the past thirty years, it was never 
earlier than the middle of December with 
cold weather and plenty of snow, so this 
noon I walked with her to the little grove 
of pines, maples and shrubbery, and was 
most agreeably surprised to count ten of 
my old friends, the Pine Grosbeak. I 
could approach within six feet when 
they were in the bushes and within eight 
feet when they were on the ground. As 
usual, one was in the red plumage to about 
eight or nine in the immature and f2male 
plumage of slaty gray and yellowish on 
head and rump.—Gro. M. MARCKREs, 
Sharon, Conn. 
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Photographed by B. S. Bowdish 


Book News and Reviews 


BUREAU oF Bro- 
THE YEAR END- 


REpoRT OF CHIEF OF 
LOGICAL SURVEY FOR 
ING JUNE 30, 1913. By Henry W. 
HensHaw. From Annual Reports of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1913. 
14 pp. 

No one can read this summary of the 
activities of the Biological Survey for the 
period covered by this report without 
being impressed by the scope and impor 
The destruction of 
prairie-dogs, ground-squirrels, and seed- 


tance of its labors. 


eating rodents in the National forests, the 
economic status of the mole, fur-farming, 
control of crawfish in the Mississippi, 
destruction of the alfalfa weevil and cot 
ton-boll weevil by birds, the food of wild 
fowl, and work in Porto Rico, are headings 
which indicate some phases of the eco- 
nomic investigations of the Survey. 
Forty-one species of birds have been 
found feeding on the alfalfa weevil, chief 
among the enemies of which is Brewer’s 
Blackbird. 
taken from the stomach of a single bird 
of this species. The boll-weevil is now 
known to be preyed on by 50 species of 


No less than 542 weevils were 


birds. 

An index 
publications relating to economic ornithol- 
ogy which have been published by the 
Survey, in which 4o1 species of native 


has been made to the 131 


and 59 species of foreign birds have been 
reported on. 

Under ‘Biological Investigations’ refer- 
ence is made to work in progress in Ala- 
California, Idaho, and 
Migration reports have 
about 200 volunteer 
made 


bama, Arizona, 
North Dakota. 
been secured from 
observers, and acknowledgement 
of the service the reports of this kind 
already on file were to the Survey in 
formulating the regulations of the migra- 
tory bird bill. 

Each year shows a slight increase in 
the number of birds (chiefly Canaries) 
imported into this country. In 1908 
325,285 were imported, last year the num- 
ber reached 392,422. 


The report shows that seven new na- 
tional bird reservations, including the 
Aleutian Islands, were set aside during 
the year ending June 30, 1913, raising 
the total number now existing to sixty 
three. Comments on the new reservations 
and reports from some of the old ones 
are given, 

The report concludes with an outline 
of the Survey’s increasingly important 
work for game protection.—F. M. C. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BirpS AND MAMMALS 
OF THE SAN JActnTO AREA oF SouTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA, with Remarks upon 
the Behavior of Geographic Races on 


By J. 


the Margins of Their Habitats. 

GRINNELL and H. S. Swartu. 

of Cal. Pub. in Zool., Vol. ro, No. 10, 

pp. 197-406, pls. 6-10, 3 text figs. 

Oct. 31, 1913. 

This is an important contribution to 
regional and philosophic zodlogy. The 
authors are thoroughly equipped to handle 
their problem in field and study and we 
are becoming increasingly indebted to 
them for the growing series of papers for 
which independently, or together, they 
are responsible. 

Following details of when, where, and 
by whom the observations and collections 
on which this paper is based were made, 
are descriptions of the localities worked, 
and this is succeeded by a discussion of 
the ‘Life Areas of the Region,’ in which it 
is shown that the ranges of species are 
controlled by zonal, faunal, and associa- 
tional factors. The term “Associations,’’ 
as here defined, is said to be “allied 
in meaning to the ‘formations’ of 
some botanists.” Associations are 
classed as of major and minor rank. 
Chaparral, for example, is of major 
rank, chinquapin chaparral of minor 
rank. Thus Stephens’s Fox Sparrow is 
said to belong “to the Chinquapin. minor 
association, of the Chaparral major asso- 
ciation of the San Bernardino Faunal 
division of the Transition zone,’’ a some- 
what sonorous formula which possibly 
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might sound less formidable after one 
becomes accustomed to it. 

One hundred and sixty-nine species and 
sub-species of birds are recorded from the 
area in question, and pp. 224-319 are 
devoted to a presentation of the facts 
ascertained in regard to their distribution 
and habits. 

In discussing the behavior of geographic 
races on the margins of their habitats 
(pp. 393-395), the authors state their 
belief that the characters on which geo- 
graphic races are based are stable and not, 
therefore, somatic. Their paper is illus- 
trated with a colored map of the life 
zones of the San Jacinto area and an 
exceedingly interesting profile, along the 
“divide separating desert and Pacific 
drainages, in southern California, from the 
high southern Sierras to the Mexican line, 
showing life-zones.’’ Like others of the 
series to which it belongs, in manner of 
arrangement and appearance this paper 
is above criticism.—F. M. C. 


THe GANNET, A Brrp WITH A History. 
By J. H. Gurney. Illustrated with 
numerous photographs, maps and draw- 
ings, and one colored plate by Joseph 
Wolf. Witherby & Co., London, 1913, 
8vo. li-567, pp., upward of 150 ills. 
That a volume of over 600 pages could 

be profitably devoted to the history of 

but one kind of bird would probably be 
doubted by most readers of books, and to 
them we would commend Mr. Gurney’s 
work as a monograph which, in thoroughly 
covering its subject, illustrates also the 
need of space in which to do it. The 
author writes of the names and distribu- 
tion of the Gannet, of the localities in 
which it breeds or has bred, and a census 
of existing colonies permits him to esti- 
mate the number of Gannets now living 

a$ 101,000. 

He treats at length of the Gannet’s 
nesting and general habits, of the develop- 
ment of its young, of its food and the 
manner in which it is secured, of its flight, 
of mortality among Gannets, with some 
discussion of the age which this bird 
attains, and there are also chapters on 
the Gannet’s plumage, osteology, anat- 


omy, its historic and prehistoric remains 
and its allies. 

The mere enumeration of these major 
headings indicates the importance of this 
work, while the exceptional definiteness 
of the data presented makes it not only a 
noteworthy contribution to the literature 
of ornithology, but to the study of animal 
life in relation to environment.—F. M. C. 


Tue Birps or Connecticut. By Joun 
Hatt Sace and Lovis BENNETT 
BisHop, assisted by WALTER Park 
Buss. Bull. 20, State Geological and 
Natural History, Hartford, 1913. 8vo, 
37° Pp. 

Written by men who have long been 
leading authorities on the bird-life of 
Connecticut, it goes without saying that 
this volume both adequately and accu- 
rately presents recorded knowledge and it 
at once takes it place among the stand- 
ard state lists. The method of treatment 
adopted involves a general statement of 
the manner of occurrence and status of 
the species, earliest, latest, and unseason- 
able records, and the situation of the nest, 
number of eggs and nesting dates for the 
breeding species. 

The total number of species and sub- 
species recorded is 334, of which 80 are 
listed as Residents, 78 as Summer Resi- 
dents, 38 as Winter Residents, 24 as 
Transient Visitants and 89 as Accidental 
Visitants. The last-mentioned figure 
shows that slightly more than one-fourth 
of the birds known from Connecticut are 
of only casual occurrence, a fact of no 
small interest in the study of distribu- 
tional problems. In this connection it 
may be suggested that in the light of 
this winter’s invasion of Acadian Chicka- 
dees the record of the Hudsonian Chicka- 
dee on page 174 should refer to Jittoralis. 

A bibliography occupies pp. 202-257; 
and Part II of the work ‘Economic 
Ornithology,’ by Bishop, filling pp. 261- 
360, is an important addition to the Bulle- 
tin. 

The authors state their belief that the 
collecting of birds and eggs for scientific 
purposes “‘can never appreciably reduce 
their numbers, as long as they are pro- 
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tected from too much slaughter in the 
name of sport, and their eggs and young 
are guarded from cats,” “which,” they 
add, “probably do as much damage to the 
young of our small, useful birds near our 
towns and cities as all other agencies 
combined.” —F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—The autumn number of 
“The Condor,’ which is usually published 
about the middle of September, appears 
this time under date of October 15 and 
contains only three general articles. The 
first paper is one of the occasional techni- 
cal studies which always welcome 
contributions to our knowledge of the 
systematic relationships and distribution 
of some group. This paper, by H. S. 
Swarth, is devoted to ‘A Revision of the 
California Forms of Pipilo maculatus,’ 
the Spotted Towhee. Six subspecies are 
recognized as occurring in California, three 
of which are of general distribution. One 
of these, the Sacramento Towhee (P. m. 
falcinellus) is described as new, based on 
a specimen from the Marysville Buttes 
in Sutter County, and, as its name indi- 
cates, it ranges throughout the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys. The San 
Francisco Towhee (P. m. falcifer) ranges 
along the coast from the northern border 
of the state to San Luis Obispo County, 
while the Spurred Towhee (P. m. megal- 
onyx) occupies the southern coast region. 
The other three forms are very limited 
in distribution. The Oregon Towhee is 
represented by a single specimen collected 
on San Clemente Island; the Nevada 
Towhee is restricted to the Warners 
Mountain region in the northeastern 
corner of the state, and the San Clemente 
Towhee is found only on San Clemente and 
Santa Catalina Islands. 

‘An Unusual Nesting Site of the Mal- 
lard’ on Columbia Slough, Oregon, is des- 
cribed by O. J. Murie. The nest, built 
in the crotch of an ash tree, 9 feet from 
the ground, contained 10 eggs. Nine of 
these eggs hatched safely and the young 
birds evidently found their way to the 
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water nearby but the author was too late 
to observe their transfer from the nest. 

Under the title ‘Call-notes and Man- 
nerisms of the Wren-ti:,’ Joseph Grinnell 
recognizes seven distinct kinds of notes 
and comments on several inaccuracies 
regarding the habits ascribed to this bird. 

Among the shorter notes are several 
records by Allan Brooks including those of 
a Water Turkey (Anhinga ankinga) seen 
on the California side of the Colorado 
River, Feb. 9, 1913; an eastern Phoebe 
collected at Moss Beach March 7, 1913; 
and a Bryant’s Marsh Sparrow taken at 
Carpinteria, Calif., Dec. 23, 1912, the 
last being the soutHernmost occurrence of 
this bird thus far recorded. 

In a timely review Grinnell criticizes 
certain inaccuracies in a ‘Check-List of 
the Birds of the Sequoia National Park,’ 
mentioning five deviations from the A. O. 
U. ‘Check-List’ and ten very question- 
able records in a list of 184 species. It is 
true that these should not have occurred 
but we venture to say that examination 
of a carefully annotated copy of the A. 
O. U. ‘Check-List’ would show a sur- 
prisingly large number of corrections of 
various kinds even in this standard ref- 
erence book. No paper is free from mis- 
takes and when they occur they should be 
corrected. Now that attention has been 
called to the Sequoia Park bird-list, we 
trust that the next edition will have the 
errors corrected and be otherwise im- 
proved. In time we should have an accu- 
rate and well annotated list of the birds 
of each of the National Parks. —T. S. P. 


THE Witson BULLETIN (No. 84, Sept. 1, 
1913) opens with an important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the life-history 
of the Glossy Ibis by Oscar E. Baynard 
who records no less than twenty-six 
nests of this rare bird from Florida; an 
even more extensive study of the nesting 
habits of a single species is presented by 
Cordelia J. Standwood who, on pp. 118- 
137, writes of the Olive-back Thrush in its 
summer home in Maine. Her paper, like 
that of Baynard’s, is illustrated by some 
excellent photographs. 
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G. Eifrig tells of ‘A Vacation in Quebec’ 
and Allen Cleghorn of ‘The Winter Birds 
of Algonquin Park, Ontario,’ from which 
he has recorded 35 species at that season. 

Number 85 of the Bulletin (Dec., 1913) 
opens with one of Miss Althea R. Sher- 
man’s careful, exhaustive studies of the 
life of the nest entitled ‘Experiments in 
Feeding Hummingbirds During Seven 
Summers’ and another addition to the 
now growing number of intensive studies 
of the home-life of birds is furnished by 
Ira N. Gabrielson, under the title ‘Nest 
Life of the Catbird.’ 

In ‘Bird Notes from the Southwest,’ 
J. L. Sloanaker records with enthusiasm 
and hence readable observations made 
near Tucson, Arizona; T. C. Stephens 
gives the data of ‘An Unusual Flight of 
Warblers in the Missouri Valley,’ and the 
number is closed with editorials, notes, 
and reviews. No field student should be 
without the Wilson Bulletin.—F. M. C. 


Book News 


‘THE AUDUBON CALENDAR’ of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society for 1914 
resembles in style those of preceding 
years. It contains life-size colored figures 
of the Wood Pewee, Tree Swallow, Cres- 
ted Flycatcher, Orchard Oriole, Golden- 
winged Warbler, and Chipping Sparrow. 
The accompanying text is from Hoffman’s 
excellent ‘Guide to the Birds of New 
England and Eastern New York.’ 


A ‘Brrp Atmanac,’ published by 
the Audubon Society of Buffalo met with 
such a well-deserved reception that the 
edition was quickly disposed of. With a 
calendar it combines quotations in verse 
and prose, and a large number of attrac- 
tive and seasonably suitable photographs 
of birds from nature. The success of the 
Buffalo Society in this venture should 
stimulate other local or state bird clubs to 
prepare almanacs or calendars adapted to 
the bird-life of their region. 


THE first number of the second volume 
(January, 1914) of “The American Bird- 


House Journal,’ published by the Jacobs 
Bird-House Co., at Waynesburg, Pa., con- 
tains reports of experiences in establish- 
ing Martin colonies, and much other news 
of interest to those who would have bird 
tenants. 


Mr. Epwarp F. BiceLtow, who for 
fourteen years has so successfully edited 
the department of ‘Nature and Science’ 
in St. Nicholas, has resigned from the 
staff of that magazine, and hereafter will 
devote himself more exclusively to ‘The 
Guide to Nature,’ which he proposes 
greatly to improve and to enlarge. Mr. 
E. J. Sawyer, the well-known bird artist, 
will take charge of a new department 
under the heading of ‘Birds in the Bush,’ 
and Mr. Bigelow himself will conduct a 
section to be known as ‘The Fun of 
Seeing Things.’ 


Gro. Newnes Ltd., 8-11 Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand, London, announces 
as important additions to their ‘Country 
Life’ library ‘Our Common Sea-Birds,’ 
by Percy R. Lowe, and ‘The Peregrine 
Falcon at the Eyrie,’ by Francis Heath- 
erly. Both are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs from nature. 


Tue British Ornithologists’ Bird Club 
issues as its rgoth Bulletin ‘A Guide to Sel- 
borne and Synopsis of the Life of Gilbert 
White,’ by W. H. Mullens. Wholly aside 
from its distinction as the scene of Gilbert 
White’s intimate studies of nature, its own 
attractions for the bird-lover may well 
make it a Mecca for every American orni- 
thologist visiting England, and we there- 
fore cordially recommend this Bulletin, 
which can be purchased of Witherby & Co., 
320 High Holborn, London, for two shil- 
lings and sixpence. 


Tue Smithsonian Institution repub- 
lishes in its report for 1912 (pp. 475-482) 
Gain’s ‘The Penguins of the Antarctic 
Regions,’ As naturalist of the Charcot 
Expedition, Dr. Gain had exceptional 
opportunity for the study of these remark- 
able birds, 
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im the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


A Bird 

THE southward invasion this winter of 
Acadian Chickadees has brought this 
species to the notice of many observers 
to whom it was before a stranger, and 
various notes we have received indicate 
that the comparatively recent change in 
the common name of this eastern form has 
created more or less confusion. 

In 1722 Forster described a Chickadee 
from Ft. Severn, Hudson Bay, as Parus 
[now '‘Penthestes] and, until 
the 1910 edition of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union’s ‘Check-List’ appeared, 
this bird, commonly known as the ‘Hud- 
was the only bird of 


hudsonicus, 


sonian Chickadee,’ 
its type recognized by the Union from 
eastern North America. In 1863, however, 
Bryant described an eastern race of this 
Chickadee as 
littoralis, basing his 
specimen from Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


Parus hudsonicus var. 


description on a 


Bryant’s proposed race was ignored for 
many years, but it proves to be recog- 
nizable, and the name /ittoralis is now 
applied to the Chickadees of the hud- 
sonicus type inhabiting northern New 
England, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and Newfoundland, while the 
subspecific name hAudsonicus is restricted 
to those from farther north and west. It 
is to this more northern that the 
name Hudsonian Chickadee now properly 
belongs, while the more 
southern race, the name Acadian Chicka- 
dee has been given. The differences 
between the two are too slight to be 


race 


to littoralis, 
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obvious in nature, but an examination of 
specimens proves, as might be expected, 
that the birds which have visited southern 
New England this winter are of the 
littoralis type, and hence they should be 
known as Acadian Chickadees. 


Mr. W. L. Dawson’s bird census from 
Santa Barbara, published on another 
page, came at the last moment when it 
was possible to insert it. He writes: 
“Just as I am closing I am reminded that 
I have followed my habitual order of the 
California Check-List (Grinnell’s) instead 
of the A. O. U., as I had intended.” He 
adds that he had not time to revise his 
list, nor have we. It is too interest- 
ing to omit, and it is published therefore 
as an excellent illustration of the evil of 
using other than the accepted standard 
of classification for faunal lists in which 
convenience of reference is of infinitely 
greater importance than the expression of 
one’s opinion as to whether one family of 
birds should precede or succeed another. 


Mr. FvueErteEs’ articles on the songs of 
tropical birds seem to us to prove what we 
have long believed to be true, that one 
can best convey a conception of the char- 
acter of certain songs by describing the 
effect on the listener rather than the song 
itself. 

Purposes of exact analytical record may 
possibly be served by musical annotation, 
when the employment of this method is 
possible; but miles of notes accurately 
placing on the staff the trills of the Tina- 
mou would not begin to convey the impres- 
sion created by its song as vividly as 
Fuertes does in a paragraph. 


Leo E, MILLER, one of the representa- 
tives of the American Museum, with 
Colonel Roosevelt, writes us from Buenos 
Aires that he saw in a warehouse there 
60,000 kilos of Rhea plumes taken from 
killed birds. The figures are almost 
incredible. That a single firm should have 
60 tons of the feathers of this bird at one 
time implies destruction on a scale which 
surely no species can long withstand, 
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Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
I 


In a recent bulletin entitled “Animal Communities in Temperate America, 
as Illustrated in the Chicago Region,’’* a study in animal ecology of practical 
interest to the general nature-lover as well as to the student, man’s relation 
to nature and his conduct toward animals are frankly discussed and criticized. 

The writer makes a strong plea for “a consideration of wild nature as it 
really is,” instead of a sentimental conception of the relations which bind 
together all forms of life. He draws a vivid picture of the conditions of prime- 
val nature where the struggle for existence goes on uninterrupted or unhindered 
by man, and of what he styles “a man-made nature from which the con- 
spicuous animals and their deadly struggles have been eliminated.” 

We are living to-day very largely in this man-made nature, a nature which 
is constantly changing by reason of man’s activities and which is often unduly 
influenced for better or worse by man’s legislation. In advocating a broad 
and thoroughly sane study of past and present natural conditions, the author 
of this instructive bulletin warns against a biased or narrow field of vision. 
“With some people,” he says, “birds obscure all else in the animal world. 

Why protect birds? Is the ‘present attempt justified? . . . All other 
things being equal there are but two more reasons for special measures for 
the preservation of birds than for the preservation of reptiles, amphibians 
or insects. First, birds are subject to destruction by reckless gunners. Second, 
they are less dependent upon natural conditions on the ground and are better 
able to survive after land has been put under cultivation than some other 
groups. Many other animals whose diets are varied have been exterminated 
or will be so by agriculture, leaving the birds at the most easy point for pro- 
tective effort. The protection of birds should not be urged at the expense of 
the extermination of other animals because of their alleged occasional attacks 
upon birds. (Squirrels, for example.) The great danger of acting on partial 
truth regarding animal interdependences makes societies for the protection 
of birds alone scientifically and educationally unjustified. The protection of 
all groups should be urged, in particular through the preservation of the natural 

*Bulletin No. 5, Victor E. Shelford, 'Ph.D., of the University of Chicago, pub- 
lished by the Geographic Society of Chicago. 
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features upon which they depend. . . . When one comes to love an animal 
or a group of animals, he is in no position to draw scientific conclusions regard- 
ing it. For this reason bird enthusiasts are not always to be trusted. (Intro- 
duction of the English Sparrow into this country, for example.) Mistaken and 
sentimental ideas cause the killing of many useful animals and the protec- 
tion of many noxious ones.” (Snakes, skunks, shrews and centipedes are 
examples of useful animals which are ruthlessly killed wherever found.) 

This arraignment of a sentimental conception of nature is closed by the 
significant caution that with regard to the actual relations of the living world 
about us, “the complexity of the problem demands careful study and con- 
servative action.” 

This is not the place to amplify the statements quoted or to defend the 
principle of bird-protection and the methods used to obtain it. It is the place, 
however, to emphasize the need of a clear, unprejudiced view of nature in 
general and of birds in particular, and to put forward a plea for a “back to 
nature’’ attitude in teaching or presenting publicly the facts about the world 
in which we, together with many other animals and living things, are placed. 
By a “back to nature” attitude is meant studying at first-hand not only birds 
but all that goes to make up their world and our world, the simple method of 
natural history as exemplified by Gilbert White and John James Audubon. 
We are not all scientists or even students, but we may all become careful and 
bread-minded observers, who see more than birds when afield, and beyond 
the present when considering measures of conservation. 

The reports of the State and National Audubon Societies for 1913 show 
that the time has come when nature-study will not much longer be kept out 
of public or private schools through indifference or misapprehension of our 
motives. Now is the time fo prove the intrinsic value of this study, by helping 
teachers and educators to grasp it in a broad, sane way, not as a pleasing or 
entertaining form of instruction, although this it surely is, but as the basis 
of natural history, and later, of biology and other sciences along specialized 
lines. 

Some of the encouraging signs of the times are; first, that the demand for 
our work is apparent on every hand, and second, that criticisms of our aims 
and methods come from quarters of scientific research, indirectly interested 
in helping us deal with the subjects of birds and bird-protection in a funda- 
mental way. 
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The yearly record of the work done by our State Societies and National 
Association and the plans for future effort therein outlined, offer so many 
suggestions worthy of our careful attention that it may not be out of place ta 
mention a few especially encouraging points; and first, let us notice that the 
quotation from Mr. Dutcher’s report of 1909, made by Mr. Pearson, to the 
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effect that education of the public with reference to the value of birds will 
result logically in their protection, is quite in line with the best ideals of con- 
servation as opposed to the sentimental plea for protection, condemned by 
Professor Shelford, provided that this education is put on a sufficiently 
broad basis, which we think is the aim of bird-protectionists in general. 

The Junior Audubon work is fast becoming a most important part of this 
great educational movement. The fact that it is being extended to Alaska so 
efficiently, is a fine exhibition of the energy and power controlling it. 

The Massachusetts bill, authorizing the appointment of paid bird-war- 
dens by city councils or town meetings, is a significant hint of what we may 
expect of an aroused public sentiment as a result of such education. Hitherto, 
game-wardens have been appointed with little attention to their fitness for the 
office. California and Oregon are leading the way to the selection of wardens 
who shall be capable ‘“‘not only of giving police service but who are fitted to 
carry on research and educational work”—in other words, a civil-service 
standard is now demanded in wide-awake communities in the matter of the 
protection and conservation of wild life. Arizona shows how a game-warden 
may be an equally capable President of the State Audubon Society. 

When bird-legislation is directed, as in Oregon, toward the.restriction of the 
use of firearms by children under fourteen, the prevention of the pollution of 
streams, the seizure and sale of the outfits of illegal hunters, and against the 
shooting of game from a public highway, railroad right of way, ocean beach 
or the shores of a large river, the criticism of sentimental narrow-mindedness 
on the part of ornithological enthusiasts loses ground. 

What Mr. Swope says about codperation with commissioners of education, 
editors of newspapers, and teachers in the matter of making this educational 
work, particularly, the Junior Audubon part of it, better understood, should 
be reread with care. 

The transfer of Dr. C. F. Hodge from the field of specialized biological 
investigation to the enlarged work of applied civic biology in connection with 
the former, and the natural history campaign in New Jersey are both notable 
happenings, the outcome of which is to be watched with keen interest. 

Space forbids more than the mention of the following items, each one of 
which might be looked up with profit. The results of supervision of nature- 
study in California by a special Director; the presentation of the cat problem 
in a leaflet by the Connecticut Audubon Society; spring-study classes in the 
District of Columbia; the model law of Kentucky, enforcing “the written con- 
sent of the owner” clause with reference to shooting upon farms; the new bird 
chart with explanatory pamphlet, issued by the Massachusetts Society, and 
also, the efforts of the Field Secretary in that state, to keep in touch with local 
work ; the erection of bird-boxes in cemeteries and the investigation of the com- 
parative mortality of the bird-population in sections where nesting-boxes are 
placed, the distribution of food for birds in winter by rural mail carriers and 
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also, codperation with the Associated Press, in Michigan; bird- and nature- 
study courses in summer schools, as suggested by the work of the President of 
the Minnesota Society; New Jersey’s permanent exhibit of the economic value 
of birds; the extension work of the North Dakota Agricultural College and pre- 
miums offered by the State Audubon Society in connection with membership; 
the practical use of fees derived from hunting-licenses in North Carolina; 
Pennsylvania’s exhibit in Philadelphia; museum-work as enlarged by the 
Audubon Society of Rhode Island; exhibits and visiting schools in East 
Tennessee; the results of coéperation in West Virginia, and finally, the effort to 
furnish teachers with suitable nature-study material and topics for class use 
in Wisconsin. 

Such a hasty survey of the manifold means now in operation for the edu- 
cation of the public along fair and broad lines of thought, concerning the value, 
use and conservation of nature, does scant justice to the inspiring effort of the 
bird-lovers of this country. The signs of the times point to a speedy and 
permanent uplift in the attitude of our people toward questions affecting wild 
life. 

By acting upon the suggestions of individual workers and societies, the 
results of our work as a whole may be easily doubled and tripled.—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XIII: Correlated Studies, Botany and Reading 


THE BIRD'S LIFE IN WINTER 


Having studied briefly the way in which birds get their food, we may very 
profitably look about us during the winter months and see what it means for 
a bird to live in cold climates from fall until spring. 

And first, let us try to forget our own surroundings, and look out upon 
the world as the bird does. It would certainly seem a difficult matter to any 
civilized human being to find enough to eat and drink, to say nothing of suit- 
able shelter even in summer or autumn, when nature is most lavish in display- 
ing attractive food of many kinds and hospitable nooks protected from sun 
and storm, but in winter, one cannot imagine a more desolate fate, in northern 
latitudes at least, than to be cast adrift with no resource except one’s hands and 
wits to sustain life. 

The bird’s problem is more difficult, since it must brave not only cold, 
stormy weather, a variable and greatly lessened food-supply, but also dangers 
and enemies which man does not need to fear. Suppose we set down this 
problem as one might a sum in arithmetic, in two columns, one showing the 
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advantages and the other the disadvantages which a bird has, and add up the 
results to see what the actual chances are for birds to live in winter. 


Advantages— Disadvantages— 
Flight Scanty Food-supply 
Sight Enemies 
Plumage Colds 
Sense of Direction Storms 
Other Dangers 


Looking at the disadvantages first, we find that the food-supply of birds 
is decreased in many ways. Ponds, small streams and many rivers and lakes 
are generally frozen over, which means that most water- and shore-birds can- 
not find suitable feeding-areas in cold latitudes. A few species, like the Her- 
ring Gull and others of its kind, have discovered an artificial source of food in 
the garbage-scows about the harbors of our large cities and towns, but the 
majority of fish-eating, water-loving birds must migrate south in order to live 
through the winter. Some of the diving ducks find food on the coast or in 
open water throughout cold weather, but when we consider that they may 
go down as far as one hundred and fifty feet to secure a meal of small crus- 
taceans, clams or other tasty morsels, we realize that existence with them 
calls for far greater energy and sense of location than we would have in simi- 
lar conditions. 

It is not cold weather, but the effect of cold weather which makes ice-bound 
surroundings unfit for most of these birds in winter, since lack of food or 
inability to break through the ice in search of food are both results of frigid 
conditions. 

Land-birds fare little better, with the exception of seed-eating and carnivor- 
ous species and a few insect-hunters like the Woodpeckers, Nuthatches and 
Chickadees, for the ground is frozen and covered with snow much of the time 
in winter, cutting off the supply of worms and sundry other small creatures. 

There are no winged insects flying about trees and shrubs or through the 
air. There are no nectar-bearing flowers and no berries or fruits except an 
occasional frozen apple, pear or the like while the supply of seeds and nuts is 
scanty as compared with autumn abundance, indeed, one might hunt a long 
time without discovering sufficient nourishment of any kind for a meal. 

There are pine-cones in certain places, to be sure, but only the Crossbills 
are fitted to pry them open. There is a great quantity of insects’ eggs and 
larve, too, well hidden away in crevices or under the bark of trees, or even 
rolled up in occasional dead leaves that cling and flutter in the high winds 
of January and February. 

There are some small animals which may be found by the far-seeing 
Hawks and Owls, field-mice and squirrels, for instance, but for the most part, 
the silence of the outdoor world is unmistakable—a land of plenty has become 
a land of want. 
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In addition to scarcity of food, birds must face enemies, although these 
are probably fewer in winter than in summer, with the exception of the enemy 
man, who appears in the form of the trapper or hunter. The Shrikes or 
Butcher-birds are conspicuous in cold weather, ready to strike the unwary 
Kinglet, Redpoll, or Sparrow, on their legitimate search for mice and insects, 
while cats prowl at large, springing upon feathered prey with easy stealth. 

Some enemies of the birds are hidden away, sleeping through the cold 
months. The turtles, for example, some species of which are fond of the eggs 
of wild or domesticated Ducks, hibernate in winter, and many snakes lie 
in torpor too, rolled up singly or several together, in holes in the ground. 

Sudden drops in temperature and sleet-storms that cover everything with 
an ice-mantle are very hard upon bird-life, as the chronicles of nearly every 
winter tell us. In addition to these dangers, there are unsuspected dangers 
lurking in the form of electric wires and lights, high netted wire fences and 
polluted streams, but these cause more destruction among birds at other sea- 
sons of the year than in winter. Can you think for what reasons this is so? 

The one great advantage which birds possess over all other living things 
is the power of flight, a power that enables them to seek more favorable con- 
ditions when the winter is too rigorous and food over-scarce. Flight alone, 
however, could not save a bird from death by starvation although it might 
from death by cold. A wonderful sense of sight and a more mysterious sense 
of direction guide birds in their search for food, while a remarkable covering 
of feathers protects them alike from cold, moisture or heat. 

Look at the bark of any tree and listen carefully as you look, with your 
ear against the tree if you choose, and then watch a Woodpecker, Nuthatch 
or Brown Creeper do the same. Feel of the bark, running a finger slowly 
along its rough surface. Which sees and hears and feels the most, you or the 
birds? Try to follow a bird on its daily round of food-gathering and think 
whether you could locate a second time all the places which it visits as long as 
a food-supply lasts. Notice how quickly a Chickadee discovers a chunk of suet 
put out to attract it and with what regularity it finds its way back to the novel 
ration. Try the same clothes on during the coldest day in winter and the 
warmest day in summer and stand out in a drenching rain or driving snow, 
if you wish to prove how far superior a bird’s plumage is, as a means of 
protection, to our customary coverings. 

After all, it is very little that we know about life in the open in winter, 
shut up as we are in heated houses, surrounded with artificial light when 
darkness draws down, fed upon forced food-supplies from hothouses and 
distant climes when our gardens are frozen and unproductive, and protected 
in numberless ways from dangers and enemies of all kinds. 

A hole in a tree may look snug and tight to a Woodpecker, Owl or squirrel, 
but not to you or to me. The Ruffed Grouse keeps from freezing under a 
blanket of snow and Gulls sit upon the ice, but neither of these places would 
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be safe or comfortable for us, for our blood would soon cool below the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere and then we would be in danger of freezing to death. 
Many other animals besides man cannot live through intense cold, and these 
must do one of three things, go away (migrate), go to sleep in a protected place 
(hibernate), or perish. 

Of all birds which stay with us in winter, perhaps the seed-eaters are the 
most attractive. The gay Redpolls come down from the north in flocks to hunt 
for food; also the Crossbills and occasionally a Siskin or the rare Evening Gros- 
beak. In New Hampshire the Pine Grosbeak has already appeared, while 
any day a brilliant male Purple Finch in company with several dull speckled 
mates may greet you, let it snow or blow as it will. 

All of these birds sing, as do the Junco and Tree Sparrows, too, long before 
the great song-period of the year, the mating-season in late spring and early 
summer, so that they are especially welcome to us as February and March 
hold winter lingering in our neighborhood. 

Make friends then with the birds in winter, when they most need your 
kindly care, and repay them with a generous hand for their careful surveil- 
lance of trees and shrubs infested by insect pests. Be a part of nature, if you can, 
instead of a careless onlooker. It is not nearly as difficult as it seems to become 
intimate with birds and animals or with any living thing, but this may not 
be learned in books or by the fireside. The real nature-lover follows the trail 
on foot and through all kinds of weather. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Read selections from “Sharp Eyes,’’ by Hamilton Gibson. 
“Wild Life near Home,” by Dallas Lore Sharp. 
“Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers,” by John Burroughs. 
“Walden” (Chap. XV. Winter Animals), by Henry Thoreau. 
What plants have seeds left on them in winter? What trees bear cones? 
Where do worms, frogs and toads pass the winter? What animals sleep in winter? 
What would you expect to find under stones in winter? In decayed stumps or under 
masses of dead leaves? 
Are the Bob-whites as hardy as the Grouse? 
What becomes of the bees, ants and spiders in cold weather? 
Look up Hibernation in the Encyclopedia Britannica.—A. H. W. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
What Good Winter Birds Are 


The winter birds eat thousands of seeds. Some of the winter birds are 
the Downy Woodpecker, the Nuthatch, and the Junco. The Junco eats seeds. 
He likes the best, ragweed seeds and silver-leaf seeds. 

I have a bird-table. The Nuthatch, and the Downy Woodpecker visit 
it every day. Once a Sparrow came to eat. Then the Nuthatch came. They 
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had a fight. The Nuthatch came down the limb, and flew under the Sparrow, 
then came behind the Sparrow and drove him off. Then the Nuthatch ate his 
dinner. I put nuts, crumbs, and ground corn on my table.—Davip PRruppEN, 
(age 11), Logansville, N. J. 

[Will our young observers tell us what seeds the Junco likes best in their vicinities? 
Are there many seeds unfit to eat? Each owner of a lunch-counter, food-table or even 
of a tree with suet attached may watch the actions of birds toward each other when 
feeding. In my back yard, the Blue Jay, Downy Woodpecker, White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, English Sparrow and Chickadee claim the suet put out, in the order named.— 
A. H. W.] 


A Turkey Buzzard’s Nest 


Last summer, while camping in the woods near Kelly’s Ripple, I noticed a 
large number of Buzzards in a swampy woods and concluded from their 
actions that they nested nearby. So I hunted for their nest several days and 
finally did stumble upon it by accident. It was simply a depression lined 
with leaves, under the overhanging edge of an old Indian mound, and con- 
tained two creamy white eggs lightly blotched with brown. I found this nest 
on May the fourth. It was a red-letter day for me, because I think a bird’s 
nest is of more beauty and attraction than the bird itself, and it is the only 
Buzzard’s nest I have ever found. I had to leave shortly afterwards and felt 
the keenest disappointment that I was not allowed to watch the incubation 
and growth of the young birds.—Cuas. E. Carson (age 15). 


[What other species of birds nest on or near the ground?—A. H. W.] 


A Colony of Baltimore Orioles 


I live at Rudkin, W. Va. We have a Barker Junior Audubon Club in our 
school and I am a member. We have studied Bob-white and Cardinal, and are 
going to study the Baltimore Oriole at our next meeting. We all enjoy our 
meetings and our pictures so much. This fall I found four Baltimore Oriole’s 
hammock nests on our farm. There must have been a colony of them. I am 
going to watch for them next year and see if they come back to the same 
place again. 

We are going to make bird-houses in January and February in order to 
have them ready for the first Bluebird. 

I like to feed the birds now while it is so cold for they get so tame they will 
eat with the chickens.—Luiu BARKER (age 12). 

[Finding nests when the trees are bare is a pleasant and instructive diversion, for 


one can see plainly then just how the nests are placed and how well they were built. 
What other nests besides the Baltimore Oriole’s may be found in winter?—A. H. W.] 
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A Story About a Bluebird 


The Bluebirds like a warmer climate, therefore there are not many Blue- 
birds here in cold weather. They lay four eggs in a nest. It takes twenty-five 
days for their eggs to hatch, and their eggs are also blue. They lay their 
eggs in May and June. They build their nest of grass and hair. 

The Bluebird sings sweet songs, which are pleasing to the eye and charming 
to the ear. The Bluebird eats grasshoppers and crickets and green grass and 
corn and wheat. The Bluebirds are careful not to betray the location of their 
home and do not sing near their nest. A female is different than a male. The 
male Bluebird’s feathers are dark. The female’s feathers are light blue, and 
a female does not go very far from her nest. 

A Bluebird does not like anybody to bother its nest. You can tame Blue- 
birds to be pets. A Bluebird has a short bill and a fuzzy tail, and takes a trip 
down south in the winter time. A Bluebird will not fight over her young ones. 

The male Bluebird does not rely only on the charms of his plumage to win 
him a mate but woos her also with voice. Bluebirds are most desirable 
citizens from every point of view, and are as useful as they are beautiful.— 
Ross E. GipEon, Tonganoxie, Kans. 

{This little story has much information in it about one of our most attractive song- 
sters. Now that the writer of it has learned so many facts about the Bluebird from 
books, it will give him added pleasure to study this species out-of-doors, and see for him- 
self just what kinds of food it prefers, where its nest is located, when the young are 
hatched, whether its tail is really fuzzy or not, and many other details. Perhaps he can 
tell us later on whether the Bluebird is decreasing in numbers in Kansas.—A. H. W.| 


The Bluebird 


By GARRETT NEWKIRK 


Fond lover of home; Clay-colored his breast, 

Tho’ far he may roam And white to the nest, 

Over the wide, green earth, Cerulean blue to the sky; 

For mating and loving and singing he He seems to be telling of peace upon 
comes earth, 

Back to the land of his birth. And glory of heaven on high. 


First color he brings, And when in the fall 

The first note sings, The last low call 

When skies are gloomy and gray; Of Bluebird comes to the ear, 

The hour of his choice and sound of A feeling of sorrow we have for the 
his voice, morrow,— 

Make a memorial day. To know he is gone for the year. 


THE WOOD THRUSH 
By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
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Throughout the southern part of its range this bird is widely known as 
the Wood Robin. Altogether, this is not a bad name. The Wood Thrush is 
not far from the size of our well-known and much-beloved Redbreast, and 
its movements when walking or hopping along the ground are strikingly sim- 
ilar to those of this well-known species. A near approach reveals the fact that 
the general marking, particularly the heavily spotted breast, is quite distinct. 
At close range, therefore, there is little possibility of even the most amateur 
student confusing the two birds in the adult plumage. The wonderfully melo- 
dious song of this Thrush is highly characteristic. As Dr. Chapman has said, 
“Tt is a message of hope and good cheer in the morning, a benediction at the 
close of day.” 

In ‘Useful Birds and Their Protection,’ Mr. E. H. Forbush has written: 

“The song of the Wood Thrush is one of the finest specimens of bird music 
that America can produce. Among all the bird songs that I have heard, it is 

second only in quality to that of the Hermit Thrush. It is not 
The Song projected upon the still air with the effort that characterizes the 

bold and vigorous lay of the Robin, or the loud and intermittent 
carol of the Thrasher. Its tones are solemnandserene. They seem to harmonize 
with the sounds of the forest, the whispering breeze, the purling water, or the 
falling of rain-drops in the summer woods. As with most other birds, there is a 
great difference in the excellence of individual performers, and, while some males 
of the species can produce such notes as few birds can rival, this cannot be said 
of all. At evening, the bird usually mounts to the higher branches of the taller 
trees, often upon the edge of the forest, where nothing intervenes to confine 
or subdue his ‘heavenly music.’ There, sitting quite erect, he emits his wonder- 
ful notes in the most leisurely fashion, and apparently with little effort. 
A-olle, he sings, and rests; then, unhurried, pours forth a series of inter- 
mittent strains, which seem to express in music the sentiment of nature; 
powerful, rich, metallic, with the vanishing vibratory tones of the bell, they 
seem like a vocal expression of the mystery of the universe, clothed in a melody 
so pure and ethereal that the soul, still bound to its earthly tenement, can 
neither imitate nor describe it. The song rises and falls, swells and dies away, 
until dark night has fallen. The alarm note of the bird is a sharp pit, pit, 
several times repeated; this alarm often rises to a long roll. A soft cluck, also 
repeated, is sometimes heard. A mellow, rather liquid chirp is another common 
note.” 
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The Wood Thrush is not among the early feathered arrivals in spring. In 
fact, we do not see it until the new leaves are well started, and warm weather 

has advanced sufficiently to render improbable the recurrence 
In Spring of one of those backward blasts of winter which so often occur 

in early spring. It is during the last ten days of April that we 
usually find the first Wood Thrush in the latitude of New York. Within a few 
days after his song is heard ringing through the woodlands, practically all the 
Wood Thrush delegation arrives. Love-making shortly begins, and full comple- 
ments of eggs may be looked for within three weeks. 


NEST AND EGGS OF WOOD THRUSH IN CEDAR TREE, DEMAREST, N. J. 
Photographed by B. S. Bowdish 


The building of a nest to suit the taste of a pair of Wood Thrushes involves 

no small amount of labor. Although the birds feed on the ground, and spend 
much of their time running or hopping about in the grass or 

The Nest among the fallen leaves, they do not regard this as a good place 
for their eggs and young. Up in a small tree from six to ten feet 

above the earth they choose their nesting-site. In the fork of an upright limb, 
or where the main stem of a sapling divides, is looked upon as a choice loca- 
tion. Here large dead leaves, and sometimes pieces of paper, are brought, and 
these, held together with sticks and twigs, form the bottom and sides of the 
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structure. Mud is brought to make the inner cup secure and strong. This 
feature of the nest follows closely the architectural plan employed by the 
Robin. The similarity ends here, however, for the Wood Thrush’s nest is 
usually lined with fine rootlets, while the Robin seems to prefer dried grass for 
this purpose. 
The eggs are usually deposited one each day, until the full complement 
has been reached. Four is the number most generally laid, although the bird 
may sometimes be found engaged in the business of incubation 
Eggs with only three, and again five may be seen. The color is a 
delightful bluish green, and, by way of comparison, it may be 
said that they are lighter and do not possess such a deep green as the Cowbird. 
In fact, they resemble very closely those of the Robin, and if they were only 
slightly darker it would be almost impossible to distinguish the two. 


YOUNG WOOD THRUSH JUST AFTER LEAVING NEST 
Photographed by B. S. Bowdish 

In reference to its food, the Wood Thrush is classified as an insect-eating 
bird, and its value as such has become so generally recognized that it is now 
protected by local laws in all parts of the United States where 

Its Food it is found. As an additional safeguard, a measure known as 
the McLean law, which was enacted by Congress in the year 

1913, absolutely prohibits the killing of these birds at all seasons in all parts 
of the country. In this way, the bird now dwells beneath the combined pro- 
tection of the Government and the several states. As most of this bird’s life is 
passed on the ground or among the shrubbery, we would naturally expect it 
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to eat those small forms of life found in such situations; and, in fact, careful 
observation has found such to be true. Practically any insect which it comes 
upon in its apparently aimless travels about the groves and thickets is doomed 
to speedy destruction, unless escape is instantly effected. Beetles which in- 
habit the ground or the bark of trees are eaten, as well as grasshoppers, snails, 
spiders, and the larve of many moths and other succulent insects. Now and 
then the bird steals into the garden to take a gooseberry or blackberry, but, 
if the earth has been recently spaded, it shows a decided preference for any 
cutworm, or other undergrowing form of similar character, which may have 
been exposed to the light of day. Wood Thrushes eat wild fruit and berries to 
some extent, but their characteristic shyness evidently prevents them from 
acquiring that intimacy with mankind which would tend to make them feel 
as much at home in the cherry tree as does our dear, but at times annoying, 
Robin. 
All wild creatures, of course, have their enemies. Snakes, weasels, hawks, 
and owls are among what we may call the natural enemies of small birds. 
Against these destroyers our feathered friends have for long 
Enemies centuries been able to hold their own in numbers. Mankind, 
however, has brought many changes in the wild-life conditions 
of the country, and, while we have destroyed many of the creatures which 
formerly thinned the Wood Thrush ranks, we have introduced others whose 
destructive effects are vastly more potent. Here is the tragic trio which we 
have let loose upon American wild bird life; the sling-shot boy, the all-eating 
Italian, and the ravenous house cat. 


Classification and Distribution 


The Wood Thrush belongs to the Order Passeres, Suborder Oscines, Family 
Turdide, Subfamily Turdine. Its scientific name is Hylocichla mustelina. It breeds 
from southern South Dakota and southern New Hampshire, south to eastern Texas 
and northern Florida, and winters from southern Mexico to Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, occurring casually in winter as far north as New Jersey. 
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Egret Protection for 1914 


Never have the officers of this Associa- 
tion appealed to the members and friends 
of the movement for support for our cam- 
paign against the aigrette traffic with 
more confidence than we do at this time. 
This feeling is based on the knowledge 
that the past year witnessed greater results 
from Audubon activities than has any like 
period in the history of American bird 
protection. 


The Record for 1913 


Just glance for a moment at what was 
accomplished by the Association with the 
$10,000 contributed to the Egret Protec- 
tion Fund last year: 

First. The passage of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Plumage Law, which put an end to 
the business of the great wholesale feather 
dealers whose American headquarters 
were located in Philadelphia. 

Second. The passage of laws preventing 
the sale of aigrettes also in the states of 
Michigan and Vermont. 

Third. The employment of field agents 
to locate colonies of breeding Egrets in 
the southern states. 

Fourth. The employment of a force 
of eighteen Wardens, who so successfully 
guarded the 8,ooo Egrets in these rook- 
eries that throughout the nesting season 
not over twelve of the protected birds are 
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believed to have been killed by plume- 
hunters. 

Fifth. Secured a hearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress, and later, with the codperation of 
the New York Zodlogical Society, con- 
ducted a campaign of publicity and per- 
sonal appeal, which finally resulted in 
the passage of the Federal Plumage Law, 
prohibiting the importation of feathers of 
wild birds to America. 

Sixth. Secured evidence which led to 
the prosecution of five plume-hunters in 
Florida and several milliners in northern 
cities. ; 

Seventh. By means of attractive litera- 
ture, magazine, and newspaper articles, a 
more systematic and wide-extended propa- 
ganda of public education on the cruelty 
of wearing feathers was conducted than 
during any previous year in our history. 

With this showing of results accom- 
plished during the past twelve months, we 
come before the public with the utmost 
confidence, believing that the good people 
of the country will be even more ready 
than heretofore to support this well- 
organized, well-known, and productive 
humane movement. 


Plans for the Present Season 


The Association must have at least 
$10,000 at the earliest possible moment 
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for Egret protection work the coming 
year. Here are some of the things which 
are urgently needed: 

First. A bill has already been intro- 
duced in Congress to amend the national 
law which prohibits the importation of 
feathers. This, and doubtless other meas- 
ures of similar character, must be met. 

Second. It is important to secure laws 
for stopping the sale of feathers in many 
states where this traffic is still permitted. 

Third. The work of locating and guard- 
ing nesting colonies of Egrets has proved 
so remarkably successful that we feel the 
utmost justification in urging the con- 
tinuance and increase of this effort. 

Fourth. The illegal sale of aigrettes at 
Florida winter resorts and in millinery 
stores in the North must be broken up 
by careful detective work. 

Fifth. There is much educational work 
yet to be done by appealing to the press 
and supplying schools and farmers’ 
institutes with literature on the subject. 

Sixth. To hundreds of women’s clubs 
in the country speakers should be sent to 
lecture on the needless cruelty of wearing 
bird feathers for hat trimmings. 

If our friends could but visit the home 
office of the National Association, and 
here see the number of wonderful oppor- 
tunities for effective work which come 
flooding in, they would certainly be pro- 
foundly impressed with the great open- 
ings presented for useful service. We 
have the organization, and we have the 
experienced workers; all we need is the 
necessary funds. The work is conducted 
on lines of the most careful economy 
consistent with securing good results, 
and every dollar contributed to the 
Association is made to reach just as far 
as possible. 

This work of preserving the White 
Egrets is one of the most human move- 
ments in the interests of wild life which 
has ever been undertaken. Will you not 
lend it the aid of your practical support 
and speak to your friends.on the subject? 

As we go to press, the following con- 
tributions for the Egret Protection Fund 
for 1914 have been received: 


Balance unexpended from 1913, 
as per Annual Report 4 

Kuser, Mr. John Dryden.... 
Bliss, Miss Lucy B 
Brown, Mr. T. Hassall 
Fairbanks, Miss Maria B.... 
Hodgman, Miss E. M 
Kempton, Miss May M...... 
Kimball, Mrs. D. P 
Norfolk Bird Club 
Phelps, Mrs. J. W 
Tod, Mr. J. Kennedy 
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To Amend the Plumage Law 


Many women returning from abroad 
who have attempted to bring in aigrettes 
or other birds’ feathers on their hats have 
been made to feel keenly the strong arm 
of the new federal law. There have been 
many outcries of resentment from those 
who felt it an outrage that, in their case, 
the law should be enforced. Law is all 
right for other people, but there are not 
many of us who will praise a restrictive 
legislative measure when its enforcement 
interferes with our own pleasure or 
convenience. So women who have lost 
their plumes by the watchfulness of the 
Customs officials have had no hesitancy 
in voicing their indignation. 

And now they have found a champion 
in the person of Congressman E. Y. 
Webb, of Shelby, North Carolina. He 
declares that the ladies’ wrongs shall be 
righted. To bring this about he intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 11010) in Congress, on 
December 19, 1913, to amend the new 
plumage measure. The change which he 
proposes is to add the following paragraph 
to the existing law: 

“Provided further, That, in the case of 
residents of the United States returning 
from abroad, aigrettes, quills, heads, 
wings, tails, skins, or parts of skins, of 
wild birds lawfully in the United States 
prior to October fourth, nineteen hundred 
and thirteen, and taken by such residents 
out of the United States to foreign coun- 
tries subsequent to that date, shall be 
admitted to entry, on return, upon their 
identity being established under appro- 
priate rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


FORRESTER ISLAND, ALASKA, GOVERNMENT BIRD RESERVATION 
ver 200,000 sea-birds bred here in 1913. Photographs made by the Association’s special 
agent, Mr. Harold Heath. 


LOOKING SOUTH OVER FORRESTER ISLAND 


T'wenty-one species of land birds were here identified 
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HIGHLAND MEADOW-LAND, FORRESTER ISLAND 
Eagle’s bathing place on roots to left 


ON THE GROUND IN THE WOODS, FORRESTER ISLAND 
Note entrances to nesting burrows of Leach’s Petrels and Cassin’s Auklets under stump and tree roots 


The Silz Case 


Probably the most gigantic attempt to 
defraud the state of New York in the 
matter of violating the game laws was the 
which the Franco-American 
Poultry Company has just paid the State 
Conservation Commission the sum of 
$20,000 in settlement, rather than risk 
trial and a heavier punishment. This is 
the largest penalty ever paid in this 
country for breaking a game-protective 
measure. 

The Bayne Law in New York State, 
which makes it illegal to sell American 
game-birds, provides, however, that any 
one who will secure a breeder’s license from 
the State Conservation Commission may 
raise Mallard and Black Ducks, and cer- 
tain other game, and market the same. 
Late in 1912, A. Silz, of New York City, 
America’s largest dealer in game, secured 
such a permit for the Franco-American 
Poultry farm at Goshen, New York. To 
this farm he then had shipped between 
3,000 and 4,000 wild Ducks, trapped for 
him along the coast of Virginia. At 
Goshen they were promptly killed, and 
reshipped to the markets of New York 
City, presumably as Ducks raised and 
sold under the Game Breeders’ permit. 

Few cases of game law violations have 
contained for the writer so many exciting 
and interesting phases as did this one. 
For several months Mr. C. E. Brewster, 
game-law expert for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, made this 
office his headquarters while in the city, 
ferreting out the necessary evidence to 
bring a prosecution. There were puzzling 
turns and bewildering ‘complications in 
the trail of guilt, for the transactions of 
the Franco-American Poultry Company 
had been most skilfully covered. 

A full story of how this case was worked 
out by Mr. Brewster and the Hon. George 
Van Kennen, Chairman of the State 
Conservation Commission, would fill a 
volume of considerable size. Long con- 
ferences were held in the offices of the 
National Association, in which we, went 
over with the utmost detail every point 
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as the case developed. The Secretary 
also accompanied Mr. Brewster to the 
Poultry Company’s farm at Goshen, 
where we secured much damaging infor- 
mation. 

Although kind letters have been received 


from both Mr. Brewster and Mr. Van 
Kennen, thanking the Association for 
our assistance, in a perfectly truthful 
statement of the case it must be admitted 
that these energetic and _ resourceful 
officials received no very substantial or 
necessary aid from any outside source. 


England’s Plumage Bill 


The bill now pending in the British 
Parliament to prohibit the importation 
of the plumage of wild birds into the 
United Kingdom, the full text of which 
appeared in Brrp-Lore for September- 
October, 1913, is being fought with great 
desperation and fierceness. The millinery 
wholesalers and importers, after witness- 
ing the crash and devastation wrought 
among their fellows of the feather-looting 
fraternity in America, when our general 
plumage law went into effect, are strug- 
gling in a frenzied manner to stem the 
rising tide of English public opinion. 

On the other hand, the workers of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
and their associates are equally alive to 
the situation, and the English press is ring- 
ing with their presentations. There is no 
one in England better qualified to speak 
on this subject, or who has been more 
active in the support of the bill, than that 
resourceful, energetic, and individual 
worker, Mr. James Buckland. 

The following quotations are from one 
of his recent vivid and forceful addresses 
on the subject: “Owing to the red death 
billow which the plumage trade was 
rolling through India, in utter disregard 
of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 1887, 
the Government, in 1902, prohibited the 
export from British India of the plumage 
of all wild birds. Replying to the London 
Chamber of Commerce, which sought on 
behalf of its plumage section to obtain a 
repeal of this law, the Bombay Chamber 
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of Commerce pointed out that the pro- 
hibition was meant not only to prevent 
beautiful birds being exterminated, but 
also to prevent useful birds being reduced 
in numbers. The Chamber also explained 
that it was a recognized fact that crops 
of all kinds were subjected to incalculable 
damage by insect pests, and that the com- 
bating of this evil had become one of the 
greatest difficulties of the Indian agri- 
culturist. The principal enemies of these 
pests were the insectivorous birds, yet 
these were the very species that hitherto 
has been relentlessly slaughtered for their 
Furthermore, the Chamber 
As the birds that are killed 


plumage. 
continued: 


for millinery are held in reverence, their 
destruction, for any purpose, is strongly 
resented by Hindus throughout the coun- 
try, and, with the present political unrest 
in India, it would be extremely unwise in 
any outrage such deep-rooted 
feelings. 

“As an object lesson on the respect 
which the feather-dealer pays to the 
wishes of India—or of any other country, 
for the matter of that—that she may be 
allowed to keep her own birds for the 
benefit of her agriculture and of her people, 
it may serve a useful purpose to let you 
know that the plumage of all that is held 
most sacred in Hindu mythology, all that 
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is most prized for beauty or utility, in 
the wild-bird life of India, is, to this 
hour, smuggled out of that country and 
sold in the London feather mart. 


“The injury done to domestic animals 
and to man by biting and parasitic insects 
is great beyond the imagination of those 
who have no knowledge of tropical climes. 
One of the first acts of Mr. Wilson, when 
he became President of the United States, 
was to issue an Executive Order pro- 
hibiting, under heavy penalties for infrac- 
tion, the destruction of any wild bird in 
the Panama Canal Zone. A matter of 
very grave concern for us all is the enor- 
mous number of fly-catching and parasite- 
eating birds that are being killed annually 
for their plumage in Central Africa. For 
instance, in warm countries Kingfishers 
feed almost entirely on insects, and it is a 
conservative estimate to say that in 
these regions every Kingfisher eats daily 
150 of these noxious pests. Wherefore the 
sale of the skins of 216,660 Kingfishers at 
the last six London feather sales is—if 
you will pardon a somewhat free use of 
the vernacular of the man in the street 
—asking for trouble. 

“From every part of the world comes 
the same story of wholesale slaughter of 
wild-bird life. Here are the totals of just 
a few species whose plumage has been 
sold during the past twelve months at 
the London feather sales: 216,603 King- 
fishers; 21,318 Crowned Pigeons, 20,715 
quills of the White Crane; 17,711 Birds-of- 
Paradise; 5,794 pairs of Macaw wings; 
4,112 Hummingbirds; and so on, through 
the whole list of brilliantly plumaged 
birds. I ask you to ponder on these 
figures and—since plumages used in milli- 
nery are of greatest value when taken from 
the slain bird during the breeding-season— 
to reflect what this annual hecatomb 
darkly yet plainly indicates. 


“The German explorer, Professor Neu- 
hauss, who recently returned to Berlin 
from New Guinea, has sent the following 
communication to the Imperial Secretary - 
of State for the Colonies. Inter alia, he 
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says: ‘The official figures as to the yearly 
shooting of the Birds-of-Paradise in Ger- 
man New Guinea do not give a correct 
idea of the actual state of affairs, as at 
least double the number is shot every 
year. Considering the sparsely populated 
coast, it is impossible to properly super- 
vise the export of skins. There are nu- 
merous secret paths which make it possible 
to get a large quantity of plumage out of 
the country unnoticed. By limitation of 
the shooting, or by the introduction of a 
close time, practically nothing is done. 
The prospect of profit is far too attrac- 
tive not to find ways and means for the 
evasion of the law. I frequently hear it 
remarked that the extermination of the 
Birds-of-Paradise on the coast is not such a 
serious matter after all, as the mainland 
is of such vast extent that there is ample 
room in the interior to ensure the preserva- 
tion of the species. It is a remarkable fact 
that in nearly all branches of the animal 
and vegetable life in New Guinea a strict 
localization presents itself hardly known 
elsewhere. For this reason the various 
species of Birds-of-Paradise are found in 
comparatively circumscribed areas, so 
that if all members of a certain species are 
shot in their restricted habitat that species 
is exterminated. On some stretches of the 
coast the ranks of some species have been 
so wasted that the hunters have great 
trouble in collecting any skins at all. It 
is impossible to insist strictly on the 
observance of a uniform close time, for 
the breeding season varies very much in 
different localities. For instance, the 
Augusta Victoria Bird-of-Paradise moults 
from December to April, and during that 
time the plumes are worthless. But in 
May and June—the mating time—the 
plumes are in perfect condition. Every 
hunter knows this, and therefore, in these 
two months, the most important for propa- 
gation of the species, tries to procure as 
many plumes as possible. Even if the 
close time were extended from December 
to the end of August, when the young are 
reared, the hunters would shoot the birds 
during the time of reproduction, that 
being the only time when the feathers are 


of value to trade. Of course, they would 
hide their booty until the expiration of 
the close time. 

“Special evils exist near the Dutch 
border. During my somewhat prolonged 
stay in this neighborhood, Malay hunters, 
who had come over from the Dutch ter- 
ritory, were behaving outrageously. Not 
only did they shoot every bird they saw— 
of course without a license—but they ter- 
rorized the natives into doing the same. 
It is always the hunters of the Birds-of- 
Paradise who give occasion for punitive 
expeditions against the natives. In forc- 
ing these poor fellows to bring in skins of 
the Birds-of-Paradise, they proceed 
against them in the most brutal way. At 
length their victims turn upon them and 
kill them. Then the Government sends 
out an expedition for execution of punish- 
ment, and a few dozen natives are shot 
down. 

“The Professor concludes his com- 
munication to the Imperial minister by 
remarking that if these miracles of Nature 
are to be saved from extermination a 
speedy and general prohibition against 
all shooting is absolutely necessary.” 


“When these atrocities are brought to 
the notice of the feather-dealers, they say 
blandly that is something that no trade 
can direct or control. This is on a par 
with the shuffling excuse of the craven 
Macbeth, when he cried to the spirit of 
Banquo, ‘Thou canst not say I did it! 
Never shake thy gory locks at me.’ Not 
only are these revolting massacres and 
sickening cruelties something that the 
trade can control, but, what is more, the 
trade is directly responsible for them. 
Let the dealers refuse to profit by this 
bloody business, and the horrifying 
brutalities that have scandalized the world 
will come to an end in an instant. 

“The immense commercialized slaugh- 
ter of valuable and beautiful birds for 
the feather trade that has been going on 
for years with constantly increasing 
barbarity, as the wild beast temper of 
the killers rises more and more to the top, 
serves no defensible purpose. All the uses 
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of ornament and millinery can be served 
as well by ostrich plumes, by the feathers 
of poultry and of birds killed for food, and 
by other means. The argument that 
the prohibition of the importation of 
feathers will throw many hands out of 
employment is fallacious; on the contrary, 
there will be an increased demand for 
labor for the making of ornaments for 
hat-trimmings as substitutes for the 
excluded feathers, and for the making up 
of the feathers that are not excluded. 

“There was a time—a time well within 
living memory—when it was thought no 
shame for Englishmen to regard the 
Colonies simply as a means to an end— 
as something to be exploited for private 
gain. But those days, happily, are past. 
The Empire now is one; its interests are 
one; and no one part has any legal or 
moral right to profit by the theft and 
illict export of one of the natural resources 
of another part. Instead of attempting 
to justify such nefarious practices as 
these, it would be more seemly in Eng- 
lish merchants—since it is manifest that 
it is not within the power of our dominions 
to protect themselves and secure the bene- 
fit and protection to which they are justly 
entitled—to come to their rescue in their 
distress. 

“With what is taking place in India in 
my mind, I will, before I pass on to other 
matters, ask the trade one question. 
Does the material prosperity of the Em- 
pire depend on agricultural pursuits, or 
does it depend on the profits of a few 
feather merchants? 

“The only other serious argument 
brought against the Plumage Bill is the 
contention that even if it became law in 
this country no other European power 
would follow England’s lead. True, none 
of us is a seer; but I know, as well as 
anyone, what is going on on the Conti- 
nent, and it is my belief that if Great 
Britain passes this bill it will be a writing, 
not on the wall, but on the northern sky. 
The people of the United States gave their 
answer yesterday; Great Britain must 
put the question tomorrow. The salva- 
tion of the birds of the world has become 
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the Englishman’s new burden, and it is a 
burden that no Englishman can any 
longer ignore. The duty of the hour is for 
Great Britain to lead the way in Europe 
now as she had led the way in the past in 
every great moral step upward toward 
God. Let her do this, and the rest is 
assured. She did a noble deed when 
she freed the slave from his chains. She 
can do a noble deed now by freeing the 


bird from the clutches of greed,” 


New Members 


From October 20, 1913, to January 1, 
1914, the Association enrolled the follow- 
ing new members: 


Life Members. 
“2. ¢.” 
Coolidge, J. Randolph 
Draper, Mrs. Henry 
Fay, Dudley B. 
Fenno, Mrs. L. Carteret 
Grew, Mrs. H. S. 
Harrah, Mrs. Charles J. 
Knight, Miss A. C. 
Loring, Mrs. W. Caleb 
Merrill, Miss F. E. 
Thorn, Mrs. Augusta C. (In mem- 

oriam). 

Torrey, Mrs. Alice W. 
Wood, Mrs. Antoinette Eno 


Sustaining Members. 
Alexander, Wm. H. 
Allen, Dr. J. Wilford 
Arkwright, P. S. 
Arnold, Miss Mittie 

Arrowood, Mrs. Bertha M. 

Audubon, Miss M. E. 

Bachman, Mrs. Julia R. 

Bailey, Mrs. A. T. 

Bartlett, Miss Florence 

Beattie, W. E. 

Beer, Mrs. J. 

Bingham, Miss Madeline 

Bliss, Mrs. Mildred B. 

Blitch, N. H. 

Block, Dr. E. Bates 

Blood, Mrs. C. O. 

Brabham, Idis 

Breese, Mrs. Sydney S. 

Brown, J. Epps 

Bryan, Shepard 

Burdick, Marcus M: 

Burnham, E. F. 

Campbell, John Boyleston 

Campbell, Mrs. Thomas B. 

Chan!er, Miss Alida 

Chapman, Mrs. James 


Sustaining Members, continued 


Cheney, Jr., Frank 

Charleston Fish & Oyster Co. 

Chase, Mrs. W. M. 

Cheever, James G. 

Civic League of Mayesville 

Claflin, Miss Alice H. 

Clarke, Miss Cora H. 

Clarke, Mrs. Prescott, O. 

Coker, Major J. L. 

Colton, Jr., Mrs. Sabon W. 

Cooley, Miss Rossa B. 

Dana, Mrs. S. F. 

Davis, Hon. C. L. 

Davis, Mrs. Jeffrey. 

DeLoach, Prof. R. J. H. 

Department of Agriculture— 
Canada. 

DuBose, B. M. 

DuPont, Eugene 

DuPont, Eugene F. 

DuPont, Mrs. Eugene E. 

Dyar, Miss Dorothy 

Ellis, Mrs. L. E. 

Emery, Mrs. Mary M. 

Emmons, Mrs. A. B. 

Erickson, Mrs. A. W. 

Evans, Mrs. J. G. 

Evins, Samuel Nesbit 

Feaster, Miss Florence G. 

Flint, Charles R. 

Forbes, Miss Cora J. 

Ford, Frank C. 

Fowler, George F. 

Gale, Charles H. 

Gammell, Mrs. R. J. 

Gardner Dr. C. H. 

Goddard, Mrs. R. H. I. 

Goodridge, Dr. F. G. 

Haden, C. J. 

Hager, Karl 

Halsted, David C. 

Hamlin, Miss Eva S. 

Hanahan, J. Ross 

Hancock, Harry J. 

Hannum, W. E. 

Hardenbagh, Miss Adelaide C. 

Harmon, Judson 

Hart, Judge John C. 

Helmer, Mrs. George J. 

Hewitt, Miss Eleanor G. 

Hidden, Walter 

Hofer, Miss Elizabeth J. 

Holter, Mrs. Sarah Sage 

Homans, Mrs. John 

Hornaday, Miss Nina 

Huger, Alfred 

Inslee, Stephen D. 

Jay, Mrs. August 

Jay, Pierre 

Jelliffe, W. R. 

Jennings, Miss A. B. 

Jones, Mrs. Edward P. 

Kendrick, Dr. W. F. 

Keppel, David 


Sustaining Members, continued 


Ketchin, H. E. 

King, Charles S. 
Laidlaw, James L. 
Lefferts, M. C. 

Levor, G. 

The Macmurphy Co. 
Main, Frank H. 
Manning, Hon. Richard I. 
Marden, Miss Doris F. 
Martin, L. C. 
Merriman, Mrs. Daniel 
Morris, Mrs. Wistar 
McAllister, John 
McCreary, Dr. J. P. 
McMaster, K. R. 

The News & Courier 
Newton, Dr. E. D. 
Olmsted, Dr. John C. 
Paine, 2nd, Mrs. R. T. 
Peacock, Prof. D. C. 
Pellew, Miss Marian J. 
Pendleton, Miss Ellen F. 
Pennington, Mrs. A. G. 
Petermann, G. H. 
Planten, W. Rutger J. 
Powell, Dr. John C. 
Powers, Thomas H. 
Prentiss, William A. 


Ramsay, Major William G. 


Rea, Dr. Paul M. 
Reynolds, Walter S. 
Rood, Miss Mary W. 
Rotch, Mrs. William J. 
John Rugheimers Sons 
Sanford, Miss Susan S. 
Scarborough, Robert B. 
Seabury, Miss Caroline O. 
Seabury, Miss Sarah E. 
Semken, E. H. 

Simons, E. A. 

Smith, Mrs. L. C. 
Smoak, William M. 
Spooner, Miss E. O. 
Stebbins, Miss Annie C. 
Stone, Mrs. F. H. 
Talbot, Miss Mary 
Taylor, P. J. 

Tilden, Mrs. Charles L. 
Tucker, R. P. 

Tyler, Mrs. D. T. A. 
Valentine, Miss Myra 
Villard, H. A. 
Wadsworth, H. C. 
Waite, Frank A. 
Wallace, Jr., Mrs. Thomas 
Wayland, Mrs. Francis 
Webster, Mrs. L. Florence 
Webster, G. K. 

Welch, S. E. 

Welch & Eason 

White, Mrs. Hattie D. 
Williams, Miss Belle 
Williams. Mrs. D. W. 
Williams, E. A. 
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Williams, Miss Susan 
Woodsome, Mrs. Clara W. 
Worsham, Hon. E. L. 
Young, Horace G. 

Zobel, Robert P. 


New Contributors 


Allen, Miss Annie E. 
Anonymous 

Baker, Miss M. Elizabeth 
Blackinton, Mrs. Roswell 
Bugbee, Miss & “Miss Baker 
Carson, Mrs. J. R. 
Chamberlin, Miss A. H. 
Christensen, Mrs. A. H. 
Civic League of Beaufort 
Converse, Costello C. 
Crane, Mrs. H. W. 
DeWolf, Holsey 

Ellis, The Misses 

Ferris, Miss Ida J. 

“A Friend” 

May, Miss Alice 

Newton, Mrs. Charles P. 
Page, Miss Myrtis 

Shaw, Mrs. John C. 
Treat, Robert B. 

Van Bosherck, Miss Lizzie 
Wise, Miss Anna Ellis 


‘Notes from the Field 


UNDER date of January 1, 1914, Mr. 
Paul Kroegel, the Association’s Warden 
of Pelican Island Reservation, Indian 
River, Florida, reports—‘‘We have now 
as fine a batch of young birds as I can 
remember for this time of year. There 
are about 1,600 young at present.’’ There 
are two striking things about this Pelican 
colony; first, it is the only permanent 
breeding colony of Pelicans on the Atlan- 
tic coast in the United States, and second, 
the birds do not lay their eggs during the 
spring months which almost any other 
bird regards as the proper time for domes- 
tic activity. These Indian River Pelicans 
deposit their eggs usually in November or 
December, fully five months before the 
Pelicans in the Gulf colonies, less than 
two hundred miles away, deem it wise to 
begin nest-building. 


Upon the occasion of the annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia State Audubon Society 
recently held in Richmond, Mr. M. D. 
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Hart, well known in business circles in 
that city, was elected President to suc- 
ceed Mrs. W. E. Harris. Mr. Hart has 
begun a most active campaign of publicity 
in the interests of a bill which the Society 
will put before the Virginia Legislature 
this year for the purpose of establishing a 
state game commission to be supported by 
a. resident hunters’ license tax. In this 
work he not only has the codperation of the 
Virginia Game and Game Fish Protective 
Association, but is being greatly assisted 
by the Field Agent of the Association, Miss 
Katharine H. Stuart. There is probably 
no woman so well known in Virginia today 
as Miss Stuart, her field-work and lec- 
tures during the past four years having 
taken her into every nook and corner of 
the Old Dominion State. 


Dr. EuGENE Swope, Ohio Field Agent 
for the Association, is working in Florida 
this winter. The Florida State Audubon 
Society has combined with the National 
Association in financing an extensive 
lecture tour for Dr. Swope. He is visit- 
ing practically all the cities and towns of 
importance in the state. In his addresses 
and newspaper work he is laying special 
stress on the importance of teaching the 
children the value of bird-study by means 
of Junior Audubon classes. He is also 
doing much to cultivate a sentiment to 
support the new game commission, which, 
largely by the efforts of the Audubon 
workers, was established at the session 
of the Florida Legislature last spring. 


Mr. Henry Otpys, Washington City’s 
well-known bird-lecturer, has recently 
finished a course of lectures throughout 
the state of Illinois, the expense having been 
borne jointly by the state Society and the 
National Association. So well was Mr. 
Oldys received, and so much good resulted 
through his efforts, that upon the conclu- 
sion of his engagement, arrangements 
were immediately made by Mr. Ruthven 
Deane, President of the Illinois Audubon 
Society, to have him return shortly and 
continue the good work. so auspiciously 
begun. 


THERE is undoubtedly a growing ten- 
dency on the part of magistrates and 
judges to impose heavier penalties on 
people who wilfully violate the bird- 
protection laws. This is but another 
evidence of the tremendous force of public 
sentiment once it is aroused in the inter- 
est of any good cause. Justice James 
Bratt, of Bergen County, New Jersey, 
is one of those who believe in imposing 
fines of sufficient size to cause the illegal 
bird-killer to realize that it is no small 
matter to shoot birds wantonly. Recently 
two men were brought before him charged 
with shooting one Snowbird each and for 
hunting without a license as required by 
the state. For the first offense they were 
fined $100 each, and for the latter $20 each. 
Having to pay out $240 for one afternoon’s 
hunt will certainly have the effect of caus- 
ing these two men and all their friends to 
be careful how they break the bird-laws. 


On DEcEMBER 9g there was reported to 
the New Jersey Audubon Society the 
killing of a “Golden” Eagle by a man 
near Daretown. Another man was said 
to have had the bird mounted and taken 
home. The matter was promptly reported 
to the Fish and Game Warden for Salem 
County, and on December 24, the war- 
den reported that he had prosecuted both 
parties and that fines of twenty dollars 
and costs had been assessed and collected 
in each case. The practice still obtains 
in far too many cases of killing on sight 
any large bird of unusual appearance. 
Those who honestly desire to obtain 
specimens for study may legally do so by 
following the procedure for obtaining 
permits provided for in the law. With the 
spirit that would deplete the rare bird 
fauna to “ornament” one’s home there 
can be no sympathy. 


Ir 1s much pleasure to record renewed 
activity in regard to local Audubon work 
on the part of two New England states 
where but little interest has been shown 
for the past year or two. Largely through 
the efforts of Mr. E. H. Forbush, our 
New England Agent, and seconded by 


Mr. Winthrop Packard, our Agent for 
Massachusetts, the New Hampshire Audu- 
bon Society has been reorganized and gone 
actively to work. New reorganization 
was perfected in November with Gen. 
Elbert Wheeler, of Manchester, Presi- 
dent, and Rev. Manley B. Townsend, of 
Nashua, Secretary. The Vermont Audu- 
bon Society was revived in the same way, 
Dr. Avery E. Lambert, of Middlebury 
College, was elected President, and Mr. 
C. J. Lyford, of Middlebury, was chosen 
Secretary. These new organizations have 
our most hearty goodwill and we hope 
to be able to coéperate with them in 
many fields of activity during the days to 
come. 


Mr. Hart, President of the Virginia 
Audubon Society reports: “I wish to 
report how the Virginia Audubon Society 
last year was instrumental in shortening 
the hunting-season on Quail. This was 
accomplished by our writing to the Board 
of Supervisors in each county in the state, 
calling their attention to the reported 
scarcity of game and the advisability of 
some action on their part which would 
keep the hunters out of the fields. The 
Supervisors have power to shorten sea- 
sons for killing game in this state. We 
followed this up in January by an inquiry, 
addressed to the Clerk of each county in 
the state, as to what had been done by the 
Supervisors, and found that twenty-two 
counties had shortened the season after 
our December notice, and that twenty- 
three counties had closed the season before 
our warning. The late Dr. Robert L. 
Blanton and I went over these inquiry 
cards and estimated conservatively the 
number of birds (Quail) saved to be from 
20,000 to 25,000. These estimates were 
arrived at by taking the area of a county 
in square miles and estimating so many 
birds to the mile and then taking the popu- 
lation of the county and estimating that 
about three men in a thousand would be 
hunting each day, with an average of 
about six birds to the man, then multiply- 
ing the number of birds by days closed. 
We believed our estimate to be about as 
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accurate as such estimates usually are. 
These cards were turned over to the 
Department of Agriculture, in Washing- 
ton, and the Society’s action in the matter 
received high commendation in papers 
devoted to game matters. In March I 
went to Washington on two occasions 
in the interest of the McLean Migra- 
tory Bill, which later became the law of 
the United States of America. As to 
whether my services there amounted to 
anything I have only to say that every 
Virginia member of Congress in both 
houses voted for the bill.” 


Mr. WILLIAM FINLEY, the Association’s 
Field Agent for the Pacific Coast, and also 
State Game Warden for Oregon, has been 
very active of late in enforcing the state 
law against the wearing of the forbidden 
“aigrette.” In referring to some of his 
work in this line the “‘Morning Oregonian’”’ 
for December 17, 1913, says: ‘‘One of the 
most beautiful aigrette plumes that any of 
the deputies of State Game Warden Fin- 
ley has ever secured is reposing in the 
offices in the Yeon building, as a spoil of 
a raid which Finley ordered on the dress- 
ing-room of Miss Lillian Herlein, prima 
donna at the Orpheum Theater. 

“When Miss Herlein stepped from the 
stage Monday afternoon, Mrs. J. C. Mur- 
ray, a deputy warden, was on hand to seize 
the plume. Despite the agitated protests 
of the temperamental singer, they were 
shorn from her head-dress. 

“Since the crusade on the forbidden 
plume began about six months ago, Mr. 
Finley’s deputies have taken in some won- 
derful plumes. It is said that the piece for- 
merly owned by Miss Herlein was, in num- 
bers of individual feathers, almost equal 
to the fruits of the entire campaign. It had 
forty-six dozen distinct plumes, it is said, 
and the money value was about $412 at the 
time of the purchase, according to report. 

“Her first appearance was at Monday’s 
matinee. In less than five minutes after 
she took the stage the telephone rang, and 
the voice of an irate woman, who was re- 
cently relieved of a plume, informed the 
Game Warden of the prize bunch of feath- 
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Mrs. Mur- 
She in- 


ers on display in the theater. 
ray was dispatched to the scene. 
formed the management of her purpose 


went behind the scenes to make a 


and 
closer inspection of the plumes. She said 


she found they were real, and informed the 
singer of the Oregon law.” 


BEGINNING this year, the Field Colum- 
bia Museum of Chicago is to put into 
operation a systematic plan of having some 
of its collections of mounted wild birds 
used in the public schools, somewhat after 
the manner which has been employed for 
several years by the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. It had 
long been felt that the collections were not 
of so much use to the publie as they might 
be made. It was to supply such facilities 
as these for object lessons in the public 
schools that N. W. Harris, a Chicago ban- 
ker, conceived the plan of extending the 
Field Museum into the schoolroom, and 
in December, 1911, donated $250,000 to 
carry out the work. Long a friend of the 
Field Museum, he had with others realized 
that the museum was not in some ways 
reaching the people as it should. He had 
studied museum reports and saw that out 
of a public school membership of 280,000 
the total number that had visited the mu- 
seum during the year had been about 
22,000, and that of the latter number the 
vast majority had poorly comprehended 
what they saw; for teachers had reported 
that school-day visits to the museum were 
generally regarded by the pupils as holi- 
days, valuable because they afforded a 
variety from school routine. 

Mr. Harris believed that the museum 
contained splendid opportunities to aid in 
the education of the young, if a different 
method of seeking to reach them with the 
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riches were adopted. Accordingly he of- 
fered to codperate with the Field Museum 
in extending the institution into the class- 
rooms of certain grades of the public school 
through the means of little traveling mu- 
seums, or cabinets, placed in the class- 
rooms of certain grades at certain intervals 
accompanied by brief lectures descriptive 
of the cabinets, and elaborating the labels 
attached to the specimens. The result was 
the foundation of $250,000 which Mr. Har- 
ris decided upon, after he had advised 
with leading teachers and sociologists. 


Mr. Bowdish 


Mr. B. S. Bowdish, who since November 
1905, has been chief clerk in the home 
office of the Association, left our employ on 
January 17, to devote his entire time, in 
future, to the position of Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the New Jersey State Audubon 
Society. It will be recalled that it was 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Bowdish 
that the New Jersey Audubon Society was 
reorganized and incorporated in 1910. On 
December 29 of that year, the board of 
directors met, and he was elected secretary. 
From that moment the New Jersey work 
began to expand, and since then the So- 
ciety has in every way been a wide-awake 
and going institution. In addition to his 
duties with the National Association, Mr. 
Bowdish has been able to bring the New 
Jersey work up to such a stage that the 
demand for his entire time to look after its 
welfare has become imperative. For the 
present, his office will be at Demarest. Mr. 
Bowdish takes with him the good-will of 
the directors and office force, and we proph- 
esy for him the great success which his 
conscientious devotion to the work so 
warmly merits. 


